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CHINA AND THE MOSCOW TRADE CIRCUS 


The irritation of Mr. John Foster Dulles at 
what he considers the failure of the United States 
to seize and maintain the initiative against the 
Communist bloc policies is understandable. His 
lament is not without Party bias in election year. 
It is given special piquancy by the initiative taken 
by the Kremlin at the Moscow propaganda gather- 
ing—the “World Economic Conference” as it was 
grandiloquently proclaimed. Nevertheless, it was 
the insincerest form of flattery—bait for much big- 
ger game than the pitiful results of this meeting 
of pacifists and fellow-travellers. What the Com- 
munists are after is a Capitalist plan for Com- 
munist rehabilitation, of which they are giving 
everybody fair warning. It is audacious, but it is 
also fearful. The armies behind the Communists 


‘say little but that does not mean the Generals do 


not think. Many who do not believe for a moment 
the propaganda legend of American “aggressive 
imperialism” have no doubt at all about the possi- 
bilities that may follow the full recovery of Ger- 
many and Japan, and the retreat from responsi- 


bility behind them of the main forces of the free 


world. 


If there is one aspect of world problems more 
than another that the United States and the free 


world generally can discuss from a superior posi- 


tion of strength it is economics and trade. In 
this period of transition, when military power has 
still to be built up to the level of the Communists, 
the economic supremacy of America is unchallenge- 
able. She deals in figures, whether of production 
or of aid to others, that are stupendous—beside 
which the paltry paper transactions at. Moscow 


All the more reason, therefore, 
should be welcomed 


are ludicrous. 
why economic discussions 


rather than put aside or avoided. But an essen- 


tial condition should be political and armaments 
discussions as well. The free world has the power 
to match the Russian negative in the political field 
with the economic negative, and the power likewise 
to match a political with an economic _ affirma- 
tive. 


The free world has laid down the framework 
for the settlement of Far Eastern issues by a pro- 
cess of almost contintious negotiations. . First, the 


truce talks; then the political settlement of Korea; 
then a general conference to take in all the con-. 
flicts in the Far East, including Malaya and Indo-. 
There has been no mention of parallel * 


china. 


economic talks. It is impossible to segregate poli- 


tical and economic issues, and it would be unwise x 


to do so if they could be separated. Economic . 
considerations ought to have just as.much weight . 


and urgency as political questions such as how .. 
the divided parts of Korea are to be made one: 


again. Certainly it is pertinent to ask what is to 
be done about the bans and embargoes as soon 


as the fighting stops which brought them into © 
being: <A truce at the front ought to mean a truce | 


at the rear, in general economic intercourse, 


though it cannot be expected to mean an absolutely .- 


unrestricted .trade. The free world, now making 


great sacrifices to be able to talk on equal terms - 
in strength of armaments, is not going to stultify . 


itself by adding to the war potential of the Com-. 
All the propaganda in the world will ° 


munist bloc. 


fail of effect when it comes up against that plain 3 
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issue, if it turns out that it is not trade but the 
break-up of Allied re-armament that is the true 
motive. But a truce should certainly be followed 
by a liberalisation of trade with China, without 
awaiting a full political settlement. War mate- 
rial proper would, of course, be excluded. 


If the offers made in Moscow are all bluff 
and propaganda, the bluff ought at least to be 
called. The case for Chinese trade would have been 
a lot stronger, obviously, had it been made direct 
by Peking instead of through the instrumentality 
of the socalled World Economic Conference. Here 
once again the Chinese have mortgaged their own 
true interests by pandering to the policies and 
pursuits of the Kremlin. Russia can in fact do 


without almost the entire range of consumer goods. 


What she is after are power plants, inachine-tools, 
and the higher categories of machinery. These 
in simple common-sense the free world has to deny 
her while she remains in mortal conflict with all 
it stands for. China, on the other hand, is in 
desperate need of a great range of goods far below 
this strategic scale, and she is not regarded in 
anything like the same light as Soviet Russia when 
it comes to an issue of world conquest. 


There has been no reflection as yet in domestic 
propaganda in China of the drive for trade in the 
international sphere. It could hardly co-exist with 
the tremendous volume of propaganda in support 
of the slanderous charges of bacteriological war- 
fare, and the violent attacks on the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and on such bodies 
as the International Red Cross and the World 
Health Organisation. No doubt those who directed 
this campaign have achieved one of their major 
objectives. It was almost certain that but for this 
drive the non-Communists in Shanghai and else- 
where, when pinned to the wall, would have creat- 
ed a serious situation for the professional Com- 
munists by taunting them about their alliance with 
the Russians and their foreign policy as a whole. 
This was the obvious counter-offensive against the 
five-anti campaign. It would have gathered force 
with genuine public feeling behind it. But the 
“‘germ warfare” has been scattered over the heads 
of the bourgeoisie and everybody else in China like 
a torrential downpour, and left them speechless 
except in sheer self-defence. But nowhere is there 
the slightest hint that the most controversial issue 
of all among the Chinese—the Communists’ hatred 
of the West and faithful service to International 
Communism—ever cropped up during the bitter 
recriminations that accompanied the onslaught on 
the bourgeoisie. 


_ It was not long ago that Peking was speaking 
boastfully of the manner in which it had switched 
its foreign trade, so that the 70% that used to be 
done with the free world before the Korean em- 
bargoes is now being done with the Communist 
bloc. Now the spokesmen of the People’s Govern- 
ment assert they want to double the pre-war trade 
with capitalist countries. 


The amount of ‘trade 


involved in the contracts with the ‘‘private indi- 
viduals” who attended the Moscow Conference is 
less than 10% of the figure they quote as desirable. 
It would .seem that trade within the Communist 
bloc is not so satisfactory as it might be, otherwise 
there would hardly be all this fanfare to break 
down the wartime bans and the controls necessi- 
tated by re-armament. The major’ underlying 
aim, of course, is to slow down the gathering 
strength of the free world and to accelerate Com- 
munist production, while recruiting new enthusiasm 
and more followers among those most readily de- 
luded by such methods. 


A logical division for the free world would be 
to talk politics and nothing but politics with the 
Kremlin, and economics only with China. But in- 
ternational conferences, however’ constituted, 
simply cannot conduct trade in detail. All they 
can do is broadly to match offers against needs. 
Whatever may be the real outcome of the trade 
“understandings” in Moscow they have to be worked 
out in detail by those who are ready to buy or to 
sell the goods laid down. It is a clumsy and round- 
about way of doing business. It lacks even the 
inducement of special credits which could alone 
justify such methods of exchanging goods. Nor 
does this widely-heralded conference involve addi- 
tional trade, something entirely new that could not 
or would not have been done by people on the spot 
accustomed to such deals, like the financial, stor- 
age, insurance, and merchandising services in Hong- 
kong. Indeed the use of such a vehicle as the 


‘Moscow gathering to do the business it professes 


to have done is so superfluous that many may be 
pardoned if they regard it as an indirect waging 
of a “boycott” against Hongkong in guise of a 
generous gesture of international trade. Neither 
the British nor the European countries which have 
provisionally engaged to consider these offers can 
conveniently implement them—nor can China do 
so either—in defiance or disregard of the services 
Hongkong can alone offer by reason of its experi- 
ence and geographical facilities. 


Hongkong will watch with keen if rather scep- 
tical interest how this new venture in trade and 
propaganda evolves, and not merely because of 
resentment that it should appear to have been by- 
passed by people hitherto glad enough to avail 
themselves of its services. The main thing is to 
keep legitimate trade going, rather than to permit 
present tendencies to harden and ultimately to de- 
velop into economic as well as ideological] contain- 
ment. 


The general environment of the _ socalled 
‘‘world economic conference” at Moscow reeked 
with politics and propaganda, but that matters 
much less than whether it does or does not produce 
actual trade. This will be shown in due course, 
and upon it will depend the prospects of a real 
world economic conference which the Communists 
say they wish the United Nations to organise. 
Trade used to be able to dispense with such forms 
and ceremonies. But if trade is to languish with- 
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out them, then by all means let us put up with the 
ceremonies. The resolutions have to be remitted 
to the constituents of the various Governments to 
be carried into effect—at any rate in the free 


world. After all the circus and the roundabouts 
were carried over with the traditional fairs well 
into the modern age, and they were always popular 
with the proletariat. 


RUSSIA AND WORLD TRADE 


The complete change of attitude now being shown by 
the Soviet Union towards the free world through the medium 
of Moscow Trade Conference promises encouragement to 
countries seeking fresh markets and more especially to sym- 
pathisers of the communistic way of life who have beer some- 
what dampened by the events of recent months. To them 
the calling of such a conference is an open avowal of peaceful 
intentions towards the Western world and a noble effort to 
break-down suspicion. To the more cynical it spells another 
opportunity for further and even more insidious propaganda. 

There is however a certain amount of truth in the con- 
tention that the Soviet Union would be sincerely glad to 
obtain many of the commodities which the free nations have 
to offer but whether that need is sufficient cause for expendi- 
ture on a grandiose scale is open to doubt. Russia has for many 
years existed without these commodities in large quantities 
and the question naturally arises why have they become so 
important at this critical stage in world history? On their 
part the Western nations which have always, especially 
during the past year, openly expressed a desire to find over- 
seas markets, are naturally attracted by the thought of 
finding a ready-made demand so near home. They are 
therefore not in a very critical mood to inquire too closely 
into the whys and wherefores, and would accept gladly this 
almost totally unexpected good fortune. 

The United States which has been included and rather 
particularly mentioned in this proposal of trading with the 
Soviet Union may in view of past events and the present 
situation in Korea look somewhat cynically on the sugges- 
tion. It will be a hard task however to persuade many 
other countries that the scheme must have a Machiavellian 
aim; that history has an unpleasant habit of repeating itself 
and that all protestations by the Moscow Government must 
be carefully scrutinised and regarded with suspicion until 
proved sincere. | 

The proposal was first put forward by Mikhail Nestorov, 
President of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce, when he an- 
nounced at the Conference that the Soviet Union is prepared 


to trade with Western Europe, the United States, South- 


East Asia, the Middle East and West Africa up to 15 billion 
roubles annually. The Peking Radio likewise jumped into 
the discussion when emphasising the United States share 
in the Soviet offer by broadcasting statements presumably 
uttered by the Chinese delegates to the Conference, one of 
whom stated that “if the United States Government rescinds 
its blockade and embargo, trade between us (China) and the 
United States can immediately be resumed and developed.”’ 
Extending his remarks, the delegate deplored the Western 
boycott of China and dangling the tempting morsel before 
their eyes, added that China has a large amount of tea, 


. Silk, tobacco, coal, vegetable oils, ores, art objects and food- 


stuffs to sell and would like in return machinery, spare 
parts, chemicals, raw materials, sugar, cotton, wood pulp 
and consumer goods. 

This is undoubtedly a lovely carrot to hold up to the 
gaze of the hungry but the United States have perhaps 
made their reply in the drawing up of a new black list of 
foreign firms said to be violating American export,controls 
in their trade with the Soviet Union. Washington thus 


appears to be re-affirming its determination to deny the 
communists the materials and equipment which could be used 
towards building up their rearmament programme. The 
Washington report further states that if the governments 
of these foreign firms are receiving mutual security aid 
further action might have to be taken. It is pointed out 
that the offer made by the Soviet Union and concurrently 
with her by. China, included such war essentials as power 
equipment, ball-bearings, ships, rubber, tin, lead, ete., and 
that these, if supplied, would have a direct bearing on war 
preparations. 


Britain has always persistently expressed her readiness 
to expand her existing trade with the Soviet Union within 
the bounds of the mutual security aid. This desire has 
not blinded her people to the propaganda value of the pro- 
posal made at:Moscow and as the British Labour Party 
Secretary pointed out when presiding at the London Con- 
ference of the Council of the Socialist International, the 
Party regarded the Moscow Economic Conference as another 
outlet for Cominform propaganda. He also pointed out that 
the Conference was first proposed at the so-called Berlin Peace 
Conference when it was less definite but that a number of 
“well-intentioned” people were then attracted to it. While 
expressing sympathy with the Russian people in their primary 
struggle to free themselves from the abuses of the old Czarist 
regime and asserting readiness to cooperate with the Soviet 
Union, it was perfectly clear that the British Labour 
Party had no illusions in so far as the Conference is con- 
cerned. 


While these categorical statements by so important a 
man and one who is “on the inside” of party politics cannot 
be ignored, it is difficult to ask the manufacturer and mer- 
chant to abstain from doing his utmost to forward any chances 
that might foster trade. It is on this ground that Lord 
Boyd Orr, chief British delegate to the Moscow Economic 
Conference, bases his persuasive arguments that there are 
prospects of immediate business and that the British were 
missing opportunities. Lord Boyd Orr is apparently in a 
hurry and might in his zeal undertake to deliver more than 
the British Government would sanction. There however ap- 
pears no difficulty where textile merchants are concerned 
or in fact any other merchant, in closing deals for the ship- 
ment of goods to the Soviet Union or to China excepting 
those that might*help in a war effort. 


As far as textiles are concerned—these apparently being 
the first to get under way—it appears that the British mer- 
chants now in Moscow are working out a scheme to sell 
some US$10 million worth of textiles to Communist China 
and in return Britain would acquire some Chinese produce. 
It cannot be forgotten however that before the new regime 
in China assumed power, Shanghai stood fifth in the world 
ports and this enviable position was not acquired fortuitously 
but because the factories there were able to turn out goods 
in large quantities. Amongst them were textiles of fine 
quality and in sufficient amounts to hold an important place 
in world markets. It is indeed a sad commentary on the 
lack of rehabilitation projects in China that those same 
factories are now comparatively idle and burdened by exces- 
sive and unreasonable taxation. They are, in fact, prevented 
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from doing their best for the country, while the Government 


looks abroad for materials they could and would, under more 
normal conditions, be themselves supplying. 

The final result of all these Moscow discussions and the 
is not vet known ~ but it is clear that the 


United States will approach the project with extreme cau- 
tion and will insist that those countries who are benefitting 
from the financial aid extended to them during the past year 
must. adhere strictly to the principle of not aiding China’s 
rearmament, 


FOREIGNERS IN CHINA 


The communist authorities in Peking profess to treat 
everybody irrespective of race, nationality, sex, religion ete. 
equally and fairly but that is in fact not true and while the 
Chinese have more than enough reason to complain about 
Peking’s discrimination and terrorism the foreigners in China 
are frequently persecuted and exposed to torture. Soviet 
citizens and nationals of ‘fraternal’ satellite states as weil 
as European communist leaders and agitators are of course 
accorded most favorable treatment a matiter which has 
aroused the envy of the common Chinese’ themselves. 
Foreigners of other nationality are suspect, controlled by 
the secret police, subject to interrogations and often to arbi- 
trary non-judicial arrest, detention and atrocious indignities. 
Many devices of Hitler’s Gestapo have been copied by the 
Chinese communist counterpart which primarily the Chinese 
people have to suffer but which foreigners are, though to a 
less harsh degree, equally exposed to. 


Few foreign residents remain in the erstwhile treaty 
ports; those who could escape did so long ago and the hapless 
remnant, being unable or believing to be unable to find a 
livelihood in strange countries after having lived in China 
most or all their lives, is at the tender mercies of the com- 
munist authorities. With the usual hypocrisy Peking speaks 
of the good treatment accorded to foreigners who are citi- 
zens of ‘imperialist’ nations but the many stories of refu- 
gees, ‘expelled and evicted’ missionaries, the many com- 
munications received here from detained business men and 
other persons who cannot, even by leaving their all back 
in the hands of the communists, secure an exit permit have 
convinced the outside world of the terror which is raging 
in Red China. Similar to the methods of Himmler’s Gestapo 
with its complete expropriation of the Jews, the communist 
authorities in China are not allowing foreigners to leave 
without having not only surrendered their possessions but 
having whenever possible extorted money from their firms 
abroad. A very weak effort is usually made to justify such 
extortions but nobody is being fooled by them. 


Hongkong has received hundreds of “evicted and ex- 
pelled” persons who had usually experienced at the hands 
of the communists humiliation and torture; often they have 
been, after a mockery of a court action, thrown into jail 
and then graciously permitted to leave the country with 
nothing but the clothes on their bodies. The stories told 
by priests and missionaries, usually aged men and women, 
have shocked the civilised world. No week passes without 
further evidence coming to light of the vicious behaviour 
of the authorities and the secret police in ‘new China’. The 
local papers are full with such reports which often are revolting 
as aged women are made the victims of indignities and 
torture. One can then imagine how savagely Chinese women 
are being treated if they are suspected of ‘reactionary 
thoughts’ or worse. But even if such women are blameless, 
they are held as hostages and are made the object of ex- 
tortion. 


In Hongkong we are living’ dangerously near a real 
peril. Many times ships passing close to communist’ held 
islets around Hongkong have been fired upon by the com- 


munist forces stationed there, and people of Hongkong and 
Macao who have, by accident or by inclement weather, 
strayed into communist Chinese waiters have invariably been 
seized and imprisoned. Many such incidents have happened 
in the local and the Macao area and many persons, both 
Chinese and foreigners, have never been accounted for. They 
are, it is supposed, held captive without any court action 
being taken for, presumably, illegal entry. Protests have 
been made by the various governments whose nationals were 
accidentally forced into waters outside British or Portuguese 
territorial limits but if replies at all were given by the 
Peking government they were evasive. The unfortunate cap- 
tives with few exceptions have not been rescued. The 
geographic position of the two foreign colonies (Hongkong 
and Macao) is such as to make it often difficult not to 
approach closely to Chinese territorial waters. Holiday 
makers have suffered the consequences of their lack of prudence 
in emergency times like ours. Some people left the safe 
waters of the two colonies and then they got into trouble; 
the always suspicious and spy-crazy communists not only 
start shooting first and ask questions later but they also 
detain any shipwrecked person or strayed tourist, refusing 
to inform their relatives and governments of their where- 
abouts and often abusing them for political ends like com- 
pelling them to make statements against the ‘imperialist 
powers’ and for the communist world. People in Hongkong 
and Macao cannot but feel uneasy seeing how cruelly the 
communist authorities have treated those who accidentally 
have entered Chinese territory. It is not that the com- 
munist military, civil and secret police are always inflicting 
mental or physical torture on such victims but the very 
long detention which is the lot of persons who get, against 
their will, into Chinese territorial waters is a matter which 
must arouse international concern and protest. 
The utterly hypocritical “peace’’ propaganda 
communists is exposed, if exposure was still needed, by the 
ruthless treatment meted out to foreigners in China, mainly 
to missionaries, the extortion of money both of foreign 
residents and of dependents of overseas Chinese, and the 
detention of foreigners who have accidentally entered Chin- 
ese territory. Hongkong has recently been alarmed by the 
ease of three young European students who by mistake 
went ashore on a small island near Hongkong which was 
Chinese territory. The many small islands in the Pear] River 
estuary are bewildering to the general public and only old 
navigators know whether they are British or Chinese terri- 
tory. After the young students were shot at by a com- 
munist patrol on that little island they were arrested and 
brought eventually to Canton where they were kept under 
detention for 2% months. And they would not have been 


released so ‘soon’ if not some private intervention had suc- - 


ceeded to contact the ‘right people’. Today it is definitely 
dangerous to enter China—even if a visa is obtained and 
an invitation from an official organisation received. Those 
who by accident find themselves in Chinese waters—as the 
result of a typhoon or a defect in an aircraft engine—may 
face interminable detention and be abused as hostages. This 
is only another manifestation of the cold war but it is for 
Hongkong particularly perilous. 
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POPULATION GROWTH IN THE FAR EAST 


The rate of population growth is an important element in 
economic development. Population is growing rapidly in some 
under-developed areas. The Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions has made the following estimates: 


Expected 
Percentage percentage 
rate of rate of 
Popu'ation growth growth 
mid-1949 per annum per annum 
(millions) (1940/50) (1950/60) 
South Central Asia® ............ 436 1.02 1.50 
Far East excluding Japan? .... 661 0.48 0.75 


a Includes India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Maldive Islands and the 
adjacent areas of Nepal and Bhutan. 


b Includes Burma, China (including Formosa), Korea, Mongolian 
Peop'e’s Republic, Philippines, ailand, British Borneo, Federation of 
Malaya, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Indochina, Macau, Timor, Singapore and 
New QGQuinea. 

The rate of population is increasing because mortality 
rates are falling while fertility rates remain unchanged. 
The fall in mortality rates is due to spectacular advances 
in medical knowledge, and is expected to accelerate in the 
next ten years. In one or two countries, the annual rate of 
population increase is already very near'to what appears to 
be the maximum probable rate, namely 3% per cent annually, 
which corresponds to a birth rate of 45 per thousand and 
a death rate of 10 per thousand. 


The belief that economic development must inevitably 
be dissipated in population growth causes pessimism in some 
quarters. If vigorous effort is however put into developing 
the under-developed countries, there is no reason why their 
national incomes should not rise at rates higher than the 
rates at which their populations are currently increasing, 
or may .be expected to increase.. The problem is difficult, 
but it is not insoluble. 


Population growth cannot be substantially diminished 
by refraining from economic development. The rate of 
growth of population is now first and foremost a function 
of the extent to which medical knowledge is made availabie 
to the people. It is true that the spread of medical services 
is itself to some extent a function of the rate of economic 
development. But over the next ten years or so, these 
factors will remain largely independent. Medical knowledge 
will spread, and the population will increase, whether econo- 
mic development takes place or not. 


It follows that it is urgent to develop the under- 
developed countries so that their production may grow at 
least as fast as their population will grow, and if possible, 
that production may grow much faster. 


There are three cases of the effects of population growth. 
First, the case where its effect is to raise the average stan- 
dard of living. Secondly, the case where the standard of 
living is unaffected. And, thirdly, the case where popula- 
tion growth lowers the standard of living. 


Population growth raises the standard of living in cases 
where a larger population presents opportunities for human 
specialization, or for the use of indivisible resources, which 
are not available to a smaller population. Thus, despite the 
apprehension frequently expressed in western countries dur- 
ing the earlier stages of economic development that the 
population would outrun. production, it is clear that 
population growth contributed importantly to economic de- 
velopment. 


It seems probable, hhowever,, that this favourable case 
is found only in regions where the kinds of resources that 
are necessary for industrial development are present in large 
quantity, relatively to the existing population. There is 
inadequate information about the resources of most of the 


under-developed countries. Moreover, the kind of resources 
required for industrialization may change significantly with 
scientific progress. Nevertheless, not many parts of the 
under-developed world would benefit from having a larger 
population. 

Population growth will be costless only where natural 
resources are abundantly available for the extra population 
to work with; for example, where there is much open land 
suitable for cultivation. In other cases, resources for the 
extra population to use have to be created out of the sav- 
ings of the community; savings which could alternatively 
have been used to increase the average standard of living. 
Accordingly, even where the growth of population seems to 
be leaving the average standard of living unchanged, the 
truth may be that it is preventing the standard of living from 
rising. | 

The cost of population in this sense is high. Estimates 
of the proportion of the national income which must be saved 
in order to provide capital for a 1 per cent increase of 
population vary between 2 per cent and 5 per cent of the 
national income. Hence, an under-developed country in which 
population is increasing at the not uncommon rate of 1% 
per cent per annum, probably needs nearly as much as it 
is normally likely to save, merely to cope with population 
growth; under these circumstances, it can do little to raise 
the average standard of living. 


There are countries where present savings are not high 
enough to keep the standard of living constant, with popula- 
tion rising at its current rate; in such countries, the stan- 
dard of living would fall, but for funds from abroad. These 
are countries where the population is already so large, rela- 
tively to resources, that the standard of living is very low, 
and the capacity to save is very small. In the limiting 
case, no net capital formation is occurring, and the country 
is driven to borrow abroad merely to feed its people. 


To some extent, the problems of countries whose popula- 
tion is too small, and of countries whose population is too 
large, might be met simultaneously by migration. Much of 
the economic development of the nineteenth century de- 
pended upon the great international migrations with which 
it was associated, and without which the world’s wealth could 
not have grown so rapidly. In these days, international 
migration is much restricted by political barriers, and some 
part of this restriction hinders economic development. 


The history of the last two centuries suggests three “ 
generalizations. First, where resources are adequate, pro- 
duction can increase more rapidly than population, so that 
the standard of living may rise even though population is 
growing rapidly. Secondly, where this happens, the com- 
bination of a rising standard of living, and of the new ways 
of life associated with economic development, causes the birth 
rate to fall, until it gets so low that the population may 
for a while almost be stable, or may even fall. And thirdly, 
the gap between mortality and fertility rates takes a long 
time to close—so long that in the meantime the population 
may thhave multiplied three fold or more. 


There are many countries where a further increase of 
population must, all things considered, be found to be an 
adverse factor. Such countries cannot afford to wait on 
the slow cultural effects of modernization to bring their 
fertility and mortality rates into balance, since in the mean- 
time their populations will increase with disastrous conse- 
quences. It is, therefore, important that thought be given 
to discovering ways and means, which are consistent with 
the values and culture of each of the peoples concerned, cf 
speeding up the reduction of fertility™rates. 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS IN EAST ASIA nigh 


, The settlement, distribution and growth of the popula- 
tion of the East and Southeast Asian countries are closely re- 
lated to the existing economies of these countries. In the pre- 
dominantly agricultural areas of this region, rural settlements 
are highly concentrated in the river valleys, deltas and low- 
lying plains. Examples of these are the valleys and deltas 
‘of the Yangtze, the Yellow and the Pearl Rivers of China, 
the Ganges Valley and the coasts of the peninsula of India 
and Pakistan, the Red River and Mekong deltas of Indo- 


 @hina, the Menam delta of Thailand, and the Irrawaddy 


delta of Burma, The density of these settlements reaches 


aS high as two thousand persons per square mile of land 


‘‘afea in the valleys of China, India and Indochina, and stands 
in’ each of these countries in sharp contrast with the rela- 
tively sparsely settled spaces of the adjacent areas. In 
some of the countries in the AFE region there is a very 
high average density of population: Java and Madura had 
800 persons per square mile in 1930 and Japan had 580 per 
‘square mile in 1948. 


The areas of high population density in the agrarian 
countries correspond roughly to those of high production of 
staple crops, especially irrigated rice crops. However, the 
‘high and mounting density of rural settlements in the areas 
‘mentioned constitutes an obstacle to the improvement of 
agricultural productivity per worker engaged in agriculture, 
and thus hinders economic progress in general. Agricultural 
colonization of the sparsely settled and sub-marginal areas 
of these countries has been considerably handicapped by in- 
sufficient capital and inadequate technological methods and 
often by the resistance of the peasants to resettlement. In 
some areas of thigh agricultural density the resources cur- 
rently in use are inadequate, with present techniques of pro- 
duction, to support the existing population. There is a ten- 
dency towards an increasing imbalance between population 
and production in some areas and the creation of a similar 
imbalance in other areas as population grows without corres- 
ponding expansion of the economy. In Japan, on the other 
hand, industrial development during the period prior to the 
Second World War resulted in the concentration of about half 
of the country’s population in the urban districts, where 
they were able to achieve a higher level of living. 


In the short run, the redistribution of the population 
through migration is probably the most important demo- 
graphic effect of economic development. It accompanies the 
process of industrialization, diffuses urban social values to 
‘the rural areas, and thus may favour the demographic trans- 
formation from high to low levels of fertility and mortality. 


Demographic Trends 


The region covers 19 million square kilometres or 16 
per cent of the total area of the world, and contains a 
population exceeding 1,100 million or approximately 50 per 
cent of the world’s population. 


Fertility:—Figures indicate a generally high and stable 
fertility in all countries except Japan. The birth-rate for 
Japan reached its post-war peak in 1947, when the rate was 
34.3 per 1,000 population. From that figure the rate de- 
clined to 33.4 in 1948, to 32.8 in 1949, and took a rapid drop 
to 283 in 1950. The reasons given for this recent decline 
include an increase of family limitation, whether through con- 
traception or abortion; a rise in the stillbirth rate; and a 
lessening of the factors associated with the sharp increase 
in fertility during the early post-war years, namely the 


- —_. 


The countries in East and Southeast Asia include from India and 
Pakistan in the West to Japan and Korea in the East. The abbreviation 
for the whole region is: AFE (Asia & Far East). 


repatriation of Japanese nationals from abroad, the de- 
mobilization. of the armed forces at home, and the occur- 
rence of marriages postponed during the war years. ‘The 
recorded birth-rate for Ceylon has remained at, or slightly 
under, 40 per thousand population during the past decade. It 
was 39.4 in 1947, 40.6 in 1948, and 39.9 in 1949. In the 
Federation of Malaya the birth-rate was 43.2 in 1947, 40.7 
in 1948, and 43.8 in 1949; in Singapore the rate was 45.9, 
46.2 and 47.1 for these three years respectively. 


Mortality :—Death-rates were reduced considerably in some 
of the countries of the AFE region soon after the end of 
the war, and have since that time continued this trend. In 
Japan, the death-rate dropped from 14.6 per thousand popula- 
tion in 1947 to 11.9 in 1948, 11.5 in 1949, and 10.9 in 1950. 
In Ceylon, the rate declined from 14.3 in 1947 ‘to 13.2 in 
1948, and to 12.6 in 1949. In the Federation of Malaya 
the rate came down from 19.5 in 1947 to 16.4 in 1948 and 
to 14.2 in 1949. -It is possible that incomplete registration 
may account for part of the apparent decline. of the death- 
rates in some countries, but the efforts to control epidemic 
and endemic diseases, the extension of medical care and 
public education, and the development of rudimentary sanita- 
tion had much to do with the decline. 


In Malaya and Ceylon the recent declines in death-rates 
and the relative maintenance of high birth-rates have re- 
sulted in a phenomenally high natural increase of about 3 
per cent per year. 


Population Movements 

From the geographical point of view, three kinds of 
population movements should be distinguished: (a) internal 
movements (i.e., inside a given country); (b) intra-regional 
movements (i.e., between different countries of the region); 
and (c) inter-regional movements (i.e., to and from the region 
considered as a whole). | 


From the point of view of the circumstances surrounding 
the movements, two categories at least can be distinguished: 
(a) migration which takes place as a consequence of a 
decision taken by the migrants under the influence of social 
and economic conditions, but not under compulsion; and (b) 
population transfers (or exchange) and movements of re- 
fugees, in which the individuals concerned take part under 
compulsion, generally as a consequence of war, revolution 
or political decisions. | 

The great movements of the year 1950 were movements 
of refugees, associated with war, revolution, and political 


Population and Area of AFE Countries, 1949 


Area 
Population mid-year (thousands of 


Population 
estimate, 1949 square kilo- per square 
(thousands) metres) kilometre 
Total AFE countries ...... 1,173,699 18,628 63 
North Borneo 345 76 5 
43 6 7 
560 109 5 
China (including Taiwan) 463,493 9,736 48 
. tere 1,857 1 1,857 
os 6 463 72,000 1,492 48 
Ma‘aya, Federation of .. 5,082 135.3 38 
Dace eke 19,498 296 66 
17,987 518 35 
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events, as was the case in 1949 and 1948. These movements 


were mainly internal and were characterized by the presence 


of large numbers of refugees. In Indonesia there were re- 
fugee movements which involved a vast influx into the cities. 
In China in 1948-49 there were flood refugees and war re- 
fugees who boosted the population of cities, but in 1950 there 
were large evacuations from the cities. In Korea since June 
1950 waves of refugees have moved ahead of the anmies 
or away from expected areas of military action or unfriendly 
occupation. The exact magnitude of the volume of refugees 
in any of these countries at any time during these post-war 
years is very. difficult to assess. However, the number of 
war refugees in relation to the size of the population has 
been highest in Korea. 


Two Examples of Internal Migration and Urbanization:— 
The north-east Manchuria is one of the few territories left 
in China where lands substantially fertile and rich in mineral 
resources are available for further agricultural and indus- 
trial exploitation. The population density of this territory 
has been low in comparison with that of the north China 
plains from which large numbers of migrants came. The 
series of annual estimates made by the Research Department 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company indicate that there 
were 6.7 million Chinese migrants to the north-east in the 
deeade of 1925-35. In the eight years from 1935 to the first 
quarter of 1943 there were over. 7 million Chinese migrants. 
But throughout both periods there was also a large return 
migration. Within the north-east most of the recent migrants 
remained in the south, while the earlier migrants and the 
native-born took up settlements, or supplied the seasonal 
labour requirements, in the more open regions of the north. 


In Japan at the beginning of the Meiji era, four-fifths of 
the population were directly dependent upon agriculture, and 
one-twentieth lived in cities of 50,000 or more. From 1868 
to 1930 there was rapid transition to an industrial and urban 
economy; in 1930 only 47 per cent of the total gainfully- 
occupied population were engaged in agriculture. In ithe two 
decades from 1920 to 1940, the rural population declined from 
37.9 to 36.6 million. In other words, 16.1 million persons, 
roughly the entire natural increase during 1920-1940, were 
absorbed in urban areas. The progressive urbanization in 
Japan thas been accompanied by heavy migration from the 
countryside to the city, by a transition from the depressed 
level of subsistence agriculture to a moderate level of money 
economy based on non-agricultural work, and by a change of 
the traditionally high fertility pattern of the Japanese pea- 
sants to the rapidly declining fertility of the city people. 
Urbanization has prevented the development of increasing 
pressure of population on the land, lowered the fertility . of 
the peasant migrant in the city, and diffused the new values 
of money economy and lower fertility to the rura. areas. 


Inter-regional migrations of Asians took place largely 
in the nineteenth century, and were directed towards North 
and South America, Africa and Oceania. They consisted of 
minor streams in comparison with the main flow of the intra- 
regional currents to be dealt with below. The increasingly 
severe restrictive measures adopted against them towards the 
end of the last century and the first decade or so of the 
present century checked some streams and altered the course 
of others. None of them has been revived. 


Intra-regional movements have had a long history in 
AFE countries. For centuries there have been. intermittent 
movements of Chinese to such neighbouring countries as Thai- 
land, Annam and Cambodia, and Malacca, and of Indians 
to Burma and Thailand. Continuing currents of emigration 
from China, India and other Asian countries did not occur 
until the nineteenth century, when the development of colonial 
enterprises, the abolition of slavery and other factors com- 
bined to create substantial demands for Asian labour. In 


the last three-quarters of the nineteenth century and the first 


quarter of the twentieth century the emigrants were mainly 


recruited labourers. The unskilled labour that was moved 
under indenture systems was directed primarily towards the 
semi-tropical territories in southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific. There were other movements within the region, 


however, as the lure of employment opportunities or the pres-. 


sure ‘of calamities sent people across national boundaries. 
Korean and Chinese labourers were utilized in the Russian 


railroad and associated developments in the Far East, while 


the great famine of 1870 to 1875 sent large numbers of 
Koreans across the Yalu river into North-east China. After 
the First World War, and particularly after 1930, there were 
movements of Koreans and Japanese toward North-east 
China and substantial migrant interchanges: between Korea 
and Japan. At the end of the Second World War these 
movements were halted through the forted repatriation of 
Japanese within the region and the voluntary repatriation 
of Koreans. Population transfers between India and Pakistan 
and the repatriation of Japanese and Koreans are now largely 
completed, although resettlement and rehabilitation are still 
in process. 


Restrictive measures in the receiving countries have re- 
duced the overseas movements of new migrants; post-war 
exchange controls in general and specific provisions on 
emigrants’ remittances to their home countries have reduced 
the flow of funds from past migrants. Unless there is a 
lifting of these dual restrictions on the movements of people 
and funds, emigration will continue to decline. 
been very significant in relation to the size of the popula- 
tions involved, however important some of its consequences 
may have been. | 


Other population movements’ occasioned by political 
events following the close of the Second World War include 
the influx of mainland Chinese into Taiwan, of North Koreans 
into North-east China, and of Russians into Karafuto (South 
Sakhalin). The vacuum left by the repatriation of the 
Japanese was gradually filled by new migration, which either 
reintroduced some old problems of ethnic and economic re- 
adjustments or brought about new situations and problems. 


Emigration from China, India, Korea, Pakistan, Japan 
The major migrant populations living abroad have come 

from China, India, Korea, Pakistan and Japan; people who 

have migrated from Indonesia, Malaya, Indochina, the Philip- 


pines or other countries of the region being relatively few. 


The countries receiving large numbers of migrants have been 


Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Indochina and. 


North-east China. The magnitude of the movement can be 
assessed by considering the major migrant populations, but 
assessment is quite difficult, even of those populations in 
the principal receiving countries, because of the deficiencies 
of the basic statistics. 


The data on Chinese migrants recorded in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand and Indochina for the period 1927.to 1940 
suggest that a substantial proportion of the Chinese migrants 
went to or came from Malaya. Malayan census figures and 
migration statistics indicate that the net Chinese emigra- 
tion to Malaya, reduced to allow for deaths after leaving 
China, amounted to about 480,000 between 1921 and 1931, 
and to 245,000 between 1931 and 1941; between 1946 and 
1949 there apparently was a movement out of Malaya amount- 
ing to 61,000. These estimates indicate that there was an 
annual net emigration of Chinese to Malaya in the neighbour- 
hood of 50,000 during 1921-31, which was cut by half during 
1931-41. In the post-war years of 1946-49 there was a small 
net outward movement of Chinese amounting to about 13,000 
per year from Malaya to Hong Kong and China. 
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Under the Aliens Ordinance of 1933, whereby ‘women were 
admitted to Malaya free of quota restrictions until 1938, the 
net emigration of women from China to that country during 
the five years 1934-38 was over 190,000 (deck passengers), 
or an average of about 40,000 per year. 


In Malaya, the Chinese population numbered 1.7 million 
in 1931 and 2.6 million in 1947, representing 39 and 45 per 
cent of the total population of the country for the respective 
years. It was estimated on the basis of vital statistics 
and birthplace data of the Chinese population that about 
90 per cent of the Chinese born in Malaya since 1931 who 
survived to 1947 remained in the country. These Malayan- 
born Chinese constituted nearly two-tnirds of the total 
Chinese population in 1947, The remaining third of the 
Chinese in 1947 were immigrants, of whom those who arrived 
in Malaya in or before 1930 were more numerous than those 
who arrived in or,after 1931. 


In Indonesia, there were 809,000 Chinese in 1920; this 
number increased to 1.2 million in 1930, and to 1.4 million 
in 1940.° From 1920 to 1930, the Chinese in Java increased 
from 384,000 to 582,000, and those in the outer islands from 
425,000 to 651,000. Of the 582,000 Chinese living in Java 
in 1930, only 117,000, or 20 per cent, were born outside 
Indonesia. Birthplace data are available for about 610,000 
of the 651,009 Chinese living in the outer islands, and show 
that 314,000, or slightly over 50 per cent, were born outside 
Indonesia. Evidently immigration has had more effect since 
1920 on the growth of the Chinese population in the outer 
islands than in Java. 


- The migration ‘statistics of Indonesia cover only those 
persons arriving with immigration permits; they do not in- 
clude either the immigrant members of families (i.e., wives 
and children) of residents in the country, or contract labourers. 
Moreover. there are no statistics available on emigration 
from Indonesia. Hence, the approximate size of net immi- 
gration cannot be determined. An ever-decreasing part of 
the population is composed of immigrants, and an ever- 
growing percentage of those descended from the Chinese 
born in the East Indies. The available immigration statistics 
also indicate that the movement of Chinese to Indonesia was 
reduced from a level of tens of thousands per year prior to 


the great depression to several thousand per year since. 


1934, when a quota system was established in that eountry. 


In Thailand, the number of immigrant Chinese reported 
on each census day is 260,000 in 1919, 445,000 in 1929, and 
524,000 in 1937, representing 2.8, 3.9, and 3.6 per cent of 
the total population of that country in the respective years. 
‘Since the census figures for the immigrant Chinese take 
no account of those Chinese immigrants in Thailand who died 
before the census date, a comparison of the numbers of 
Chinese immigrants surviving at two census dates, assuming 
that the census figures are accurate, would give a minimum 
estimate of the net immigrational change during the inter- 
censal period. This estimate for the intercensal period of 
1919 to 1929 is 185,000, or a minimum net immigration of 
17,000 per year, whereas that for 1929 to 1937 is 79,000, 
or about 10,000 per year. It may be assumed that the 
mortality of the Chinese immigrants had not changed much 
during those two intercengal periods. If so, the average an- 
nual volume of Chinese immigrants decreased in the latter 
intercensal period, i.e., in 1929-37. 


In 1937-41, there were a recorded net immigration of 
35,000 Chinese at the port of Bangkok and a net influx of 
66,000 people across the southern border from Malaya. It 
appears that during this period the declining trend of Chinese 
immigration was at least interrupted, if not actually re- 
versed, probably because of the Sino-Japanese war beginning 
in the middle of 1937. In the Second World War period, 1941- 
45, data on Chinese immigration were available only for the 


port of Bangkok, but they indicate that the immigration 
of Chinese was numerically unimportant. Revival of large- 
scale Chinese immigration in the post-war years has not been 
possible because of severe quota restrictions. 


In Indochina the number of Chinese totalled about 385,000 
in 1930 and nearly 600,000 in 1949, representing about 2 per 
cent of the total population in both years. The net number 
of Chinese immigrants averaged 25,000 a year in 1925-29, 
but during the business depression of 1930-34 there was an 
average net departure of over 1,000 Chinese a year. Sub- 
sequently, the gradual revival of trade and business condi- 
tions, combined with the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, 
produced a net immigration of Chinese which averaged 16,000 
annually during 1935-36 and 43,000 during 1937-89. The 
net departure of nearly 10,000 Chinese a year during 1940-41 
reflected the call by the Chinese Government to the Chinese 
abroad to return for war work and the moving of the Japan- 
ese war front to the territory of Indochina. From 1942 to 
1945 few international migratory movements were recorded. 
In the post-war. period 1946-48, there was, however, an 
average net immigration of nearly 20,000 persons annually. 


Chinese emigration to other countries, such as the Philip- 
pines, Burma, British North Borneo and Sarawak, has been 
numerically unimportant, although the Chinese ethnic groups 
in some of these countries may constitute a considerable 
proportion of their total populations, For instance, the 
number of Chinese in British North Borneo was officially 
estimated as 70,000 in 1947, representing about 20 per cent 
of the total population. The number of Chinese in Sarawak 
was estimated as over 140,000 in 1947, or 26 per cent of the 
total population. | 


The flow and ebb of Chinese migrants during the inter- 
war years generally followed business booms and depressions 
in the receiving countries. In the 1930’s, most of the re- 
ceiving countries adopted restrictive measures for immigrants. 
From 1938 to the end of the Second World War, Chinese 
ports were in Japanese hands. The war years also brought 
political instability, serious economic disruptions and a lack 
of transportation facilities to the receiving countries. All 
these conditions at home or abroad reduced the Chinese over- 
seas migratory movements to a negligible number. The pre- 
sent migration currents between China and the receiving 
countries do not reflect a spontaneous movement in which 
numerous new migrants seek a better economic life abroad. 
Rather, they are composed largely of former residents of 
the receiving countries who are revisiting their homes or are 
on business trips. 


Estimates of total migration to and from India and 
Pakistan for the period 1921-37 indicate an out-movement 
of about 9 million persons and a return movement of about 
8 million persons, leaving a net emigration of about 1 mil- 
lion. From 1938 to 1945, records show 129,375 emigrants 
leaving and 193,812 returning. The movements were pre- 
ponderantly continental, since minor currents of Indian labour- 
ers to countries in other continents were practically halted 
during the second decade of the present century. Three 
Asian countries were outstanding in connexion with the move- 
ment of large numbers of Indian migrants, namely, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Malaya. 


Of Ceylon’s 6.7 million population in 1946, 703,000, or 
10 per cent of the total, were Indian Tamils and Moors, 
mostly the former. These two groups were made up of re- 
cent immigrants and their descendants, and represented the 
net balance of migration and natural increase for both peoples. 
The total net immigration during the intercensal period 1921- 
31 was estimated as 150,000, immigration accounting for. 19 
per cent of the intercensal total population change. In the 
following decade there was a net emigration which reduced 
by 100,000 persons the decennial natural increase of 750,000. 
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During the five years 1941-45, a net immigration of 90,000 
contributed one-seventh to the total population change. In 
1946, 1947 and 1948, net immigration amounted to 67,000, 
22,000 and 20,000 respectively, and represented 82, 11 and 9 
per cent of the total population growth of the respective 
years. Migration has generally played a role of diminishing 
importance, and is now only a minor factor in the einen 
change for Ceylon. 


The migration statistics of Ceylon indicate that the num- 
ber of Indians moving to that country from 1932 to 1940 
amounted to between 100,000 and 200,000 annually, a magni- 
tude which was generally comparable to that of Indian 
migrants returning from Ceylon. During the war years of 
1941 to 1945, Indian emigration to Ceylon fluctuated between 
wider margins, ranging from 70,000 to 330,000 per year, 
while the return flow kept in line with the pre-war magni- 
tude. In the post-war years the number of Indians moving 
to Ceylon was recorded as 296,404 in 1946, 221,046 in 1947 
and 205,589 in 1948, and the number retursing as 218,915, 
203,260 and 187,320 respectively. 


The Indian immigrant population in Burma amounted to 
1,018,000 in 1931, representing almost 7 per cent of the total 
population of the country. Indian migrants to Burma aver- 
aged almost 400,000 annually during the 1920’s and over 
300,000 during the 1930’s, whereas those returning from Burma 
averaged over 300,000 annually throughout the two periods 
In July 1941, Indian immigration to Burma was restricted 
by an agreement between the Governments of India and Burma 
in an- effort to remove undue economic competition to the 
Burmese by Indian immigrants who could not identify them- 
selves with the interests of Burma. During the early World 
War II period, about 400,000 refugees, mostly Indians, were 
led out by land from Burma to India. The Burma Immigration 
(Emergency Provisions) Act of 1947 prohibits the entry of any 
person into Burma without either a passport duly visaed by 
or on behalf of the Government of Burma, or an immigration 
permit issued by the Controller of Immigration. The new 
legislation primarily affects Indian immigration. 


Indian immigration to Burma during the post-war years 
is of little significance. Fewer than 3,000 new immigrants 
were sponsored by the Government of India from May 1945 
to April 1947 as compared with the 23,000 per year net im- 
migration of Indians during the period 1933-37. 


The Indian population in Malaya totalled 622,000 in 1931 
and 600,000 in 1947, forming 14 and 10 per cent respectively 
of the tetal population. Half of this group was Malayan- 
born, while the other half represented the immigrants living 
in 1947. There was an even distribution of these immigrants 
into those who arrived in 1980 or earlier and those who arrived 
in 19381 and after. The equal number of earlier and more 
recent immigrants counted in the 1947 census implies a larger 
volume of immigration before 1931, for mortality must have 
depleted the earlier group more than the recent group. 


The Malayan migration statistics indicate that Indian 
immigrants averaged about 90,000 a year throughout the 
1920’s and 60,000 throughout the 1930’s, while the annual 
return movement during these two periods averaged 60,000 
and 70,000 respectively. The figures for the 1930’s indicate 
that the number of Indian migrants leaving Malaya was 
generally larger than the number arriving. 


During the war years, the hostile treatment of Indians 
in Malaya under Japanese occupation dislodged many Indian 
settlers. Hence in the following years, from 1946 to 1949, 
more Indians returned to India from Malaya than arrived. 


In the post-war period, Indian migrants to Malaya are 
required to apply for entry permits, approval for which is 
dependent upon the production by the migrants of a guarantee 
satisfactory to the»Controller of Immigration in Malaya 


that work is available for the applicants in the receiving 
country. The number of new Indian immigrants to Malaya 
was small in recent years, the total number of entry permits 
issued by Malayan authorities to new immigrants of all races 
being only 7,128 in 1948 and 1,427 in 1949. 


At present, the only movement of Indians which remains 
on a-fairly large scale is that between India and Ceylon. 
Most’of the Indian emigrants are “veterans’’ and their migra- 
tion is becoming increasingly seasonal in nature, hence, its 
effects on population pressure at home are temporary. Even 
in the heyday of Indian migration, however, the relief of 
population pressure through migration was _ insignificant. 
The number of Indians born in India but residing outside the 
country in 1931 was about 3 million, less than 1 per cent of 
the total population in pre-partition India. 


Aside from the normal migrational movements, there was 
an exchange of minorities between India and Pakigtan arising 
from the partition effected on 15 August 1947. The political 
decision on partition touched off agitations on religious differ- 
ences between the minorities, which in turn prepared the 
ground for violence and social unrest. Official sources from . 
India and Pakistan placed the number of partition refugees 
at 7 million in each country. But movement from East Bengal 
(Pakisatn area) to the Indian territories has continued up to 
the present and may gio on for some time to come. This mass 
movement has involved severe hardship and resulted in heavy 
loss of life and property. During the past three years, in 
spite of the large relief expenditure by the governments, 
resettlement and rehabilitation of the refugees have not been 
completed. 


The number of Japanese .living outside Japan proper in 
1920 totalled almost 1.3 million, including the military; this 
number rose to over 3.6 million in 1940 excluding the military, 
an increase of over 2.4 million during the twenty-year interval. 
Most of this increase occurred through emigration from Japan 
proper and the natural increase of the Japanese who had 
migrated. It was estimated that between 1920 and 1940 Japan 
proper lost 1.7 million civilians aged ten or above through net 
out-migration. This net loss of Japanese civilians was offset 
by the moving in of an approximately equal number of 
Koreans in those two decades. The bulk of the Japanese 
living abroad were in the Japanese empire or the areas of 
Japanese hegemony in Asia, viz., in Korea, Karafuto, Taiwan, 
North-east China and some other parts of China, especially 
of north China. The number of Japanese living in these areas 
of Japanese hegemony was 849,000 in 1920, 1,321,000 in 1930 
and 2,799,000 in 1940, representing from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the total number of Japanese living outside Japan 
proper. Within the areas of Japanese hegemony the number 
of civilian Japanese increased by 473,000, or over 50 per cent 
during the decade of 1920-30; this was followed by a still 
greater increase of 1,478,000, or about 110 per cent during 
the decade of 1930-40. Over 80 per cent of the gain during 
the former decade occurred in the former Empire territories 
of Korea, Karafuto and Taiwan. During 1930-40, however, 75 
per cent of the increase took place in North-east China and 
other parts of China, largely in the former area. This shift- 
ing of the main currents of migration corresponded to the 


carrying out of Japan’s continental expansion programme in 
Asia. 


Of all the other Japanese emigration currents during the 
inter-war years, only those to Latin America and to the Philip- 
pines were significant so far as volume was concerned. The 
total number of Japanese in Latin America was less than 
50,000 in 1920, but by 1935 this number had increased fourfold 
to over 200,000. The migration statistics of Japan indicate 
that between 1920 and 1935 there were 163,000 Japanese de- 
partures to Latin America. Of this number 157,000 depar- 
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tures (96 per cent of the total) took place after 1924, the 
average annual departures being 13,000. 


The substantial Japanese emigration to Latin America 
after 1924 was due in part to the exclusion of Japanese im- 
migrants from North America and Hawaii, and represented a 
diverted movement under the guidance and supervision of the 
Japanese government to the heretofore largely unexplored 
outlet of the Latin American countries. By far the largest 
portion of this emigration was directed to Brazil, amounting 
to 145,000 in the period from 1920 to 1935, or 89 per cent of 
all Japanese departures to Latin America. 


The number of Japanese nationals in the Philippines was 
close to 8,000 in 1920 and increased to 22,000 in 1935, implying 
a net migrational and natural increase of 176 per cent during 
this period. 

The large war-time out-movements of Japanese military 
forces following the years of net emigration of civilian Japan- 
ese left very substantial numbers of Japanese outside Japan 
proper at the surrender. During the early post-war period 
some 6 million Japanese nationals outside Japan, whether 
Japanese-born or not, were repatriated. Thus the net move- 
ments of Japanese during the period from the Restoration of 
1868 to the surrender of 1945 left practically no Japanese in 
Asia. Since the end of the Second World War, there has 
been little overseas emigration of Japanese nationals. 


The major emigration currents of Koreans were two: 
one from North Korea across the Yalu River into North-east 
China, and the other across the Sea of Japan into Japan 
proper. The former movement started in the latter part of 
the 19th century. There were about 600,000 Koreans in 
North-east China in the late 1920’s. In 1940, the number 
had increased to 1.4 million. The stream of Koreans moving 
into Japan attained a size similar to that into North-east 
China in a short time, the number of Koreans in Japan rising 
from 41,000 in 1920 to 419,000 in 1930 and 1.2 million in 
1940. These immigrants came predominantly from South 
Korea. It is estimated that a total of 1.4 million Koreans 
emigrated during 1925-40. 

During the 1940-45 period, information regarding the 
number of Koreans was available only for Japan, where the 
number appears to have remained at about the pre-war level. 
In the post-war years the repatriation of Koreans to South 
Korea, amounted to 2 million by the end of January 1950, 
of whom 1.4 million came from Japan. There is evidence that 
in the post-war years there has been considerable clandestine 
out-movement of Koreans to Japan. This movement is attri- 
butable to the crippled economic conditions in Korea. 


Characteristics of the Migrants 


The Chinese, Indian, and Korean migrants have been 
drawn largely from the agrarian population of their home- 
lands; most of them have been unskilled workers. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the Chinese and the Indians have 
become urban residents in the receiving countries. In Malaya, 
for instance, 54 per cent of the 2.6 million Chinese and nearly 
40 per cent of the 600,000 Indians were living in urban areas 
in 1947, and the Chinese and Indian populations combined form- 
ed 80 per cent of Malaya’s 2 million urban inhabitants. The 
economic activities of the Chinese migrants have been general- 
ly confined to commercial occupations rather than agriculture, 
whereas the reverse has usually been true of Indian migrants. 
An example is offered by the Malayan data for 1947. In that 
country over one-half of the male Chinese workers were 
engaged in mining, manufacture, transport and commerce, and 
about one-third in agriculture; whereas over four-tenths of 
the male Indian workers were engaged in agriculture, with 
three-tenths in public administration and commerce. 


The early Korean settlers in North-east China were en- 
gaged primarily in agriculture, but after the Manchurian “In- 


cident”’ in 1931, the Korean immigrants were offered various 
opportunities for obtaining employment in industries and 
commerce. Many of those Koreans who went to Japan served 


-as unskilled manual workers in the industrial and urban re- 


gions of Japan. 


The out-movement of Japanese from Japan was highly 
selective. Many of the under-employed or unemployed Jap- 
anese who moved out achieved superior social and economic 
status in the government and industry of the empire territories 
and in North-east China. Among the Japanese migrants to 
and from Taiwan, where occupational statistics are available 
for Japanese arrivals and departures, the majority of the 
occupied persons were engaged in non-agricultural pursuits 
such as commerce, public service, the liberal professions, and 
industry. These groups, combined, made up about three-quar- 
ters of the total occupied migrants, while those engaged in 
agriculture and fishing represented less than one-tenth. It 
should be noted that of all the former Japanese dependencies 
Taiwan was the least industrially developed. In Korea and 
North-east China, where industrial development was more 
extensive and more rapii, especially in the period after 1930, 
the proportion of the Japanese immigrants engaged in govern- 
ment service, industry, and mining was higher than in Taiwan. 


Unlike the Japanese migrants to the territories under 
Japanese control, most of whom were in non-agricultural oc- 
eupation, the Japanese emigrants who went to Latin America 
remained predominantly agriculturists. They emigrated with 
their families under the financial support of their Government 
to work in the destination country on settlements which were 
carefully planned in advance by the Japanese authorities. 
Most of the Japanese who lived in the Philippines were also 
agriculturists, engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of 
hemp. 


Data on the sex and age of the Chinese migrants are 
available for only a few receiving countries. Of a recorded 2.4 
million Chinese arrivals in Malaya during 1930-39, over 1,500,000 
were men, 520,000 were women, and 328,000 children, represent- 
ing 64, 22 and 14 per cent of the total Chinese arrivals respec- 
tively. The controlled Chinese immigration to Indochina 
during 1923-36 amounted to 732,000 persons, of whom over 
371,000 were men, 184,000 were women and over 177,000 were 
children, forming 51, 25 and 24 per cent of the total controlled 
Chinese immigrants respectively. The controlled Chinese 
migrants returning from Indochina during 1923-36 numbered 
almost 550,000, of whom 317,000 were men, 118,000 were 
women and 115,000 children, representing 58, 21 and 21 per cent 
respectively. Rough indications of the sex and age 
characteristics of the Chinese migrants to Thailand via the 
port of Bangkok may be obtained from statistics on arrivals 
of aliens at that port, since Chinese migrants usually con- 
stituted the bulk of the alien arrivals there. Of the 546,000 
male aliens and the 148,000 female aliens arriving at the port 
of Bangkok during 1928/29 to 1938/39, 376,000 were men aged 
between 15 and 54, forming 82 per cent of total males, and 
104,000 were women in the same age group, representing 
70 per cent of total females. 


Sex and age data for Indian emigrants are available for 
about 653,000 persons for the period 1928-40, and for about 
131,000 for the period 1941-47. Slightly under two-thirds of 
the first group were males, of whom about 80 per cent were 
aged fifteen years and over. The remaining third were 
females, of whom about 65 per cent were aged fifteen years 
and over. Practically all of the second group were males 
aged fifteen years and over. In Malaya, sex and age data are 
available for about 1.6 million Indian arrivals during 1922-39. 
Of this number nearly 1 million were men, 220,000 were women 
and 355,000 were children, representing 63, 14 and 23 per cent 
of the Indian arrivals respectively. 
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Recent vital rates of the migrant populations are avail- 
able only for the Chinese and Indian communities in Malaya. 
It has been estimated that the gross reproduction rate for 
the Chinese population in that country in 1947 was not lower 
than 3.25, while the number of Chinese children born in 1947 
per 1,000 Chinese women aged fifteen to forty-four enumerated 
at the 1947 census was 224 as compared with a corresponding 
figure of 259 for the Indians. 


Consequences of the Movements 


The commercial economy of the major immigration coun- 
tries in south-east Asia has been built largely on plantation 
agriculture and mining, which produce rubber, tea, copra, 
sugar, tin, petroleum and other products for export. Indus- 
tries of any significant scope are confined largely to the 
processing of raw materials. A large section of the trading, 
banking and credit facilities and transportation services have 
been developed to service the export trade. Returns from the 
export trade in turn balance the necessary imports. The 
capital invested in the development of the export economy 
was largely European. The organization and management of 
modern industrial and commercial enterprises for processing 
and servicing the export commodities were also European. The 
major portion of the labour used in the production of the 
commodities was imported from China and India. The natural 
resources were’ native. In a situation such as this it is im- 
possible to isolate any single production factor, such as 
foreign Asian labour, and assess its independent effect on the 
development of the export economy. 


Indications of the economic activities of immigrant Asians 
would be furnished by the statistics on their investments in 
southeast Asian countries. Such statistics are scanty, and 
those that do exist relate primarily to the Chinese communi- 
ties. Nevertheless, they indicate that Asian immigrants have 
invested substantial amounts of capital in the countries to 
which they migrated. This capital helped in the development 
of the native economies. In the case of Thailand, the Chinese 
immigrants and their capital formed the basis for develop- 
ment of industries other than agriculture. 

Chinese investments in business’ establishments in southeast 
Asia (presumably data relate to the post-war period unless otherwise 


specified). Reliability of data questionable. Chinese in business evidently 
include those born in these countries but claiming to be Chinese. 


Number of 
Chinese 
(including Total 
Number of Chinese capital 
business workers) in invested Major categories 
establish- business es- (unit: of business 
Country ments tablishments million) establishments 
Colony of Transportation, soap 
Singapore 6,784 103,153 M$3,096 manufacturing, whole- 
saling and retailing, 
electric appliances, 
other 
Federation Rubber, transportation, 
of Malaya 6,836 295,709 M§$2,296 rice, wholesaling and 
retailing, other 
Indonesia Rice, wholesaling and 
(pre-war) 36,010 318,457 Fl, 2,091 a sugar mills, 
other 
Burma 2,262 136,664 Rs, 479 Leather, rice, building 
construction, other 
Thailand 4,412 649,273 Baht 2,670 Tin, lumber, rice, ma- 
chinery workshops, 
_ other 
Indochina 822 345,485 Piastres Rubber, spice,  trans- 
1,828 portation, sugar mills, 
leather, other 
Philippines 21,203 104,370 P. 574 Restaurants, import and 
export, building con- 
struction, riee, retail- 
ing, other 
India 319 12,641 Rs. 13 Lumber, leather, wool, 
other. 


In Indonesia, the estimated total investments by immigrant 
Asians in the large enterprises in the fields of plantation, 
wholesale trade, industry, banking, and transport undertakings 
amounted to Fl. 376 million in 1921: of this total Fl. 340 


million.were invested by Chinese and the remainder by Japan- 
ese. This Fl. 376 million constituted 12 per cent of the total 
investment in large enterprises, aggregating Fl. 3,200 mil- 
lion. 

A popular form of credit system in the major immigration 
countries is that operated by itinerant money-lenders who 
call at the doors of the natives to extend small amounts of 
credit.to those who need them.: These money-lenders are 
immigrant Asians, mostly Chinese. As a rule, the money- 
lenders are engaged in a variety of business undertakings. 
Their business activities generally cover two main spheres. 
The one concerns native production in a broad sense, includ- 
ing not only the cultivation of market crops, the collection 
of jungle produce or the manufacturing of native art crafts, 
but also wage earning on the small estates. The other con- 
cerns the sale of consumption goods, either imported or 
locally manufactured, to the natives. Credit extended by 
an immigrant money-lender to the natives can be paid off by 
agricultural production or wage labour. Where consumption 
goods are sold to the natives, procedures of credit or instal- 
ment buying are often used. Repayment for credit or 
instalment payments are chargeable to market crops produced 
by natives or to wage incomes earned by natives. The credit ~ 
system operated by the immigrant money-lenders contributes 
to the increased level of living of the natives. The activities 
of the alien middleman lead to an increased participation of 
the natives in production for the market. The interest rates 
charged by the immigrant money-lenders are exorbitant, the 
labour repayments involve labour exploitation, and native 
handicraft production suffers by the importation of cheap 
Asian products. The entrance of the immigrant middleman 
has displaced native trade, in fact, the existence of the aliens 
has retarded the growth of a native middle class. - 


Whatever the relative merits of the past contributions 
of the immigrant Asian money-lender or itinerant middleman 
to the country in which he worked, there is a continuing prob- 
lem for the future. It would seem that immigrants could play 
a substantial part in the economic development of the region 
in the future provided there were an integration of interests 
and functions as between immigrants and natives. The alien 
labourer of the future must find his home in the country in 
which he works; that country must offer him equality 
of opportunity and treatment. The task involved in achieving 
a resolution of the conflicts of the past involves the co-ordinated 
actions of the immigrant, the local authorities, and the gov- 
ernments of both the receiving and the sending countries. 


The retail trade of the southeast Asian countries is pre- 
dominantly in the hands of immigrant Asians. Immigrant 
Asians have also played a dominant role in the importation 
and distribution of certain commodities, particularly rice and 
manufactured consumption goods from the producing countries, 
including China, India, Indochina, Thailand and Japan, and from 
the re-export centres of Hongkong and Singapore. The role 
of immigrant Asians in wholesale export business is rather 
limited, for this field is dominated by European concerns and 
other large-scale undertakings. 


The small rubber works, the coconut-oil factories, 
gambier-boiling plants, the copra-drying establishments, 
sawmills, the rice-hulling mills, the repair workshops, 
fishing industry, and certain mines are mostly owned and 
operated by immigrant Asians. These immigrants also play 
a dominant role in the field of common arts and crafts such 
as those of the carpenter, smith, fitter, tailor, goldsmith, etc. 
Wiherever these industries are owned by immigrant Asians, 
they are working quite independently of western capital or 
native labour. 


The outstanding contribution of migrant Asians to their 
homeland has been in the form of remittances. This serves 
both as an addition to the national income and a source of 
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foreign currency which has been used largely by the fiscal 
and financial institutions of the emigration countries for the 
purpose of international payments. The immediate effect of 
the former has been local in the sense that it has, so far, been 
confined to the emigration communities for the purposes of 
defraying living costs (including education and medical 
expenses) of the kinsfolk of the emigrants, of investments 
in real estate, household furniture and personal effects, and 
_in business and cultural establishments such as newpapers 
and educational institutions, public utilities and transportation. 
The effect of investments in local enterprises has not been 
great, for local industries were developed primarily for the 
household consumption of residents of the communities or for 
passenger services. Nevertheless, they do enhance the standard 
of living of the emigration communities. 


Remittances as a source of foreign currency for the 
settlement of international payments have been especially 
important to China, rather than to Japan and India, because 
China is normally an import surplus country, whereas the other 
two are nét. In China, the estimat<«d annual amount of remit- 
tances from the Chinese communities abroad ranged from 
232 to 420 million Chinese dollars (pre-war value) in 1931-36, 
and constituted 30 to 130 per cent of the annual import surplus 
of China during the same period. The average annual remit- 
tances of Chinese emigrants from the period 1931-36 amounted 
to 319 million Chinese dollars, and the average of the estimated 
total annual available means (i.e., disposable goods and services, 
by the expenditure method of estimating national income) 
was 22,734 million Chinese dollars for the same period. The 
remittances thus formed about 1.5 per cent of the total annual 
available means for China. 


The average annual remittances for the nine years 1926-34 
sent home by Japanese emigrants amounted to 23 million yen, 
which formed 0.2 per cent of the estimated national income, 
10,636 million yen, of Japan for 1930. The money remitted 
by Japanese emigrants annually ranged from 18 to 28 million 
yen during 1926-1934. The peak was reached in 1929, after 
which year a decline set in, but the amount stabilized at around 

20 million yen for the last three years of the period. 


Statistics on remittances of Indians are available only for 
Malaya. The annual amount of remittances from Malaya to 
India ranged from Rs. 7 million to Rs. 12 million between 1934 
and 1938. The total savings of the Indians in Malaya which 
were deposited in the Post Office Savings Banks ranged from 
M$ 4 million in 1934 to M$ 9 million in 1938. Apart from 
these, the majority of Indian labourers carry their savings on 
their persons when returning to India. These are either in 
cash or in the form of jewelry. 


Immigration Problems: Assimilation & Competition 


The immigration of foreign Asians to the major receiving 
countries of the region has resulted in the creation of im- 
migrant communities. Social and economic problems arise 
as these communities grow in size over a period of time. The 
main social problems are those of assimilation, whereas the 
main economic problems are those of competition, whether 
actual or potential, with the native population. 


The formation of immigrant communities has a long his- 
tory which involves the interplay of forces generated among 
the people in the receiving countries and among the immigrants. 
Aspects influenced by the receiving country include the selection 
of settlements for immigrants near their places of employment, 
residential and travel restrictions of immigrants, difficulties 
in naturalization according to existing legal requirements, etc. 
Aspects influenced by the immigrants include the retention of 
nationality of the country of origin, as well as its customs, 
language, religion, and other cultural and educational institu- 
tions, which are very different from those of the country of 
adoption; the preservation of economic interest in and the 


familial attachment to persons in the mother country of the 
immigrants; and the marital choice within the ethnic group. 
Problems of assimilation are related mainly to those aspects 
of immigrant life which cannot generally be identified with 
the interests of the natives. Hence, in principle at least, all 
the receiving countries of this region have developed some 
policy to assimilate the settled immigrants and their native- 
born children into native society. This is done through such 
procedures as compulsory education, language and other re- 
quirements for those who apply for public posts, prohibition 
of adherence to foreign political parties, the control of social 
and economic activities by non-citizens and the non-settled 
through licensing, registration requirements, levies on renewal 
of residence certificates, etc. 


The assimilation by intermarriage between foreign Asians 
and Natives is nowhere prohibited by law. However, aside 
from a few countries such as Thailand, intermarriages are 
not popular among the Asian immigrants. Wherever informa- 
tion is available, the number of native women married to im- 
migrant Asians in relation to the total of married women of 
the immigrant communities has not been significant. Except 
in Thailand, the immigration of women and children to the 
receiving countries is generally favoured. The immigration of 
women lessens the disequilibrium of the sexes, minimizes 
social] maladjustments, and combats illegal traffic in women. 
The establishment of families among the immigrants creates 
an enduring interest in their land of adoption by weakening 
their familial attachment to the country of origin. In Thai- 
land, however, a large proportion of the early Chinese im- 
migrants were assimilated through marriages to Thai women. 
It was not until after 1910, when there had been a considerable 
influx of Chinese’ womén, that the Chinese communities in 
the country became difficult to assimilate to the native society. 
In these circumstances, the immigration policy of Thailand 
has been uniquely directed against the influx of women, 
although its aim of assimilating Asian immigrants is the 
same as that maintained by all other receiving countries of 
the region. 


The economic problems of minimizing the competition of 
immigrants with the natives of the receiving countries are 
approached by the governments concerned through two broad 
categories of legislation. One consists of protective measures 
for the Natives, including legal restriction of the alienation 
of land owned by the Natives, regulation of the business 
practices employed by immigrants, such as the interest rates 
charged for loans to the Natives, the reservation of certain 
employment opportunities and certain economic activities to 
citizens, and the¢entrol of remittances by immigrants. The 
other category aims at restricting immigration by means of 
the establishment of quotas or systems of selective immigra- 
tion, or both. These restrictive measures are adopted in the 
interest of immigrants and their descendants already in the 
host countries. 

Free immigration to any of the major receiving countries 
is a thing of the past. Immigration is highly restrictive, 
and the terms of restriction depend upon the economic require- 
ments and social sentiments of the receiving ceuntries. In 
general, the influx of unskilled labourers is everywhere under 
contro]. On the other hand, the admittance of a selected group, 
such as professional persons, technicians, artisans, and to some 
extent businessmen, is relatively easy, but their number is 
small. As to the immigrant communities in the receiving 
countries, it seems that the problems of their cultural assimila- 
tion and economic integration into the native society depend not 
only on the effectiveness of the various measures mentioned 


above, which are useful mostly on the negative side, but also - 


on more positive measures such as a lowering of the legal 
requirements for naturalization, or the improvement of social 
amity among the peoples. 
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Forces Underlying the Movements 

Individual migrations in the AFE region have always been 
motivated primarily by economic considerations. The driving 
forces of adversity of one kind or another in the homeland of 
the migrants, combined with the prospects of survival or of 
superior employment opportunities in the receiving countries, 
constitute major forces underlying migration, Flood, famine, 
under-employment in agriculture, internal disturbances and 
social unrest accentuated the economic pressures in the coun- 
tries of origin. Government assistance in emigration, 
favourable terms of recruitment and facilities for migrant 
labourers, and contact and connexion with the immigration 
countries, reinforced the attraction of the economic opportunities 
in the countries of destination. In the emigration countries 
of China, India, Pakistan, Japan and Korea, there is a high 
ratio of population dependent on agriculture to arable land. 
This ratio ranges from about 250 persons per square kilometer 
of arable land in India and Pakistan, and 350 in China, to 500 
in Japan and Korea. 


China, India, Pakistan and Korea have predominantly 
agrarian economies with large numbers of under-employed 
farm labourers. Emigration provides one of the major outlets 
for the redundant peasants of the rural areas in countries 
where urban and industrial employment opportunities are 
either non-existent or inadequate. In industrializing countries, 
on the other hand, internal movements can constitute the 
major process whereby people are distributed more equitably 
in relation to resources. In Japan the diversion of youth from 
rural to urban areas combined with emigration from the coun- 
try permitted the maintenance of a relatively unchanging 
rural population throughout the period from the Restoration 
to the Second World War. 

Viewed from the immigration countries, the presence of 
more remunerative employment opportunities was the major 
attraction to the immigrants. Such employment opportunities 
spring largely from heavy investments in commercial and 
industrial enterprises, plantation agriculture and mines. As 
these enterprises are generally sensitive to world trade con- 
ditions for their products, economic booms and depressions 
affecting the immigration countries become closely associated 
with the current need for immigration, and consequently with 
the varying volumes of immigration. To some extent, the 
turnover of immigrant labourers due to their changing to 
preferred occupations or returning to their homelands after 


working in the immigration countries for a time influences 


subsequent currents of migration. However, such influence 
appears to be secondary to that of booms and Copreszions, and 
is itself affected by the latter. 


As a result of the world depression of the 1930’s and the 
growing nationalism of Asian peoples, restrictive legislation, 
on immigration was adopted by one after another of the 
immigration countries. From then on, legislation on immigra- 
tion has become a major determinant of the volume and 
characteristics of immigrants. 


Although the economic conditions of the immigration coun- 
tries have changed time and again since the initiation of 
restrictive measures, and the legislation on immigration has 
also been changed or amended to take care of the various 
situations, the tendency in legislation has been to tighten the 
restrictions rather than to lift them. It is increasingly difficult 
for unskilled labourers migrating for the first time to secure 
admission into any of the major immigration countries of the 
region. However, forces other than legislation continue to 
influence migration potential and migrant behaviour. The 
existence of considerable illicit migration into the receiving 


- countries at various periods after 1930 reflects the wideness 


of the gap that separates the numbers who can be admitted 


under existing migration quotas from the numbers who would 


move if opportunities were available. 


In order to assess tentatively the future of international 
migration, the following considerations may be taken into 
account. Migration between countries as a means of supplying 
the demand for labour has been a much less important factor 
during the post-war years than formerly. New migrants are 
few, for the barriers to immigration are rigid, for unskilled 
persons at least. Recent tendencies toward increasing partici- 
pation of the native people in labour as well as in management, 
and ownership of estates in countries like Ceylon, Indonesia and 
British North Borneo, and improvements in the adaptability 
of the local labour force to different types of work in Malaya, 
British North Borneo and elsewhere, have increased the pos- 
sibilities for an internal adjustment of people to resources and 
employment opportunities. 


Thus, internal migration has in a measure superseded 
international migration as the principal means of facilitating 
the required adjustments. This situation is perhaps to be 
considered as characteristic of the dual transition which most 
countries in the region are undergoing: from the status of 
colony to that of independent nation and from almost exclusively 
agricultural economies to more balanced production. 


THE PLYWOOD INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


(By a Japanese ‘Industrialist) 


I. Manufacturing Method and Characteristics of 
Plywood 


1. Meaning of “Veneer” and “Plywood”’ 


“Veneer” means a single thin board, and “Plywood” 
means a product consisting of three or more veneers glued 
together with their grains facing one another at right angles. 
But a single board of veneer by itself is seldom sold in the 
market, and the word “veneer” is usually employed to in- 
dicate products including plywood. 


2. Manufacturing Methods 


There are three methods of veneer cutting: rotary veneer, 
sliced veneer, and sawn veneer. 


(1) Rotary Veneer. This method, which is to cut logs 
centripedally by a rotary lathe, is suitable for producing 


broad sheets, excelling in respect of yield and operating effi- 
ciency. Accordingly, though it has disadvantages of reveal- 
ing abnormal grain figures and of being apt to cause rup- 
tures on the face of veneer, more than 90% of veneer is pro- 
duced by this method. 

(2) Sliced Veneer. This method, which is to cut the 
wood flat by a slicer, is mainly used to obtain straight- 
grained veneer. By this method, the rate of causing small 
splits on the veneer face is reduced and veneer as thin as 
0.1 mm. thick may be obtained; but it is difficult to preduce 
broad boards and the yield is 5% less than the rotary 
cutting. 

(3) Sawn Veneer. This method is to obtain straight- 
grained board by the use of a circular saw or a veneer band 
saw, and its product is superior in quality to sliced veneer, 


- but as it involves saw dust, the yield is far lower than in 


the case of the two methods mentioned above. 
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3. Characteristics of Plywood 
Plywood has the following advantages: 


(1) the swelling and shrinking of a board is reduced 
(i.e. the distortion is reduced); 


' (2) it has a balanced strength for its thinness; 


(3) it facilitates economical use of wood and also has 
many uses for decorative purposes. 


On the other hand its greatest weakness has been con- 
sidered heretofore to lie in the fact that it was easily affected 
by moisture or temperature owing to inferior quality or 
inadequate use of adhesives, with the result of its layers 
coming off. Recently, however, it is being improved by 
the use of adhesives containing urea and carbolic acid. 


Manufacturing Method of Plywood 


Process Method Equipment Remark 


Fe‘led lumber must be Lumber yard 
stored in water to prevent Lumber pond 
from rotting, worm dam- 
age and splits from dry- 
ing. If the plant is 
situated by the riverside, 
it is convenient to moor 
lumber at the riverside. 


(1) Storage 
of lu 


(2) Boiling 


(a) Superfluous mucilage 
contained in wood is 


Vat Boiling hours 
8-30 hours. 
Temperature 
50-90 deg. C 
Softwoods like 
lauan are not 
boiled 


structure is 


(c) Curving and distort- 
org of board is reduc- 


(3) Veneer A log is mounted in the 

cutting rotary lathe and cut in 

a continuous’ sheet as a 
scro'l is unrolled. 


Clipver 
Taping Machine 
Jointer 
Natura] drying 
Artificial drying 

Veneer is dried so as 


Rate of mois- 
ture content 
7.8% 


(4) Drying Drier 


to shrink uniformly by 
reducing its moisture. 


(5) Plywood- (a) Starching 
(Starch Spreader 
operation ) Press 
(b) Pressing operation “I’’ beams 


(c) Clamping operation 


operation Mixer 


stirring 


(6) Drying 


Natura] drying 
Artificial drying 


Drier 
Drying chamber 


(7) Finishing The face of plywood is 
finished and irregular 


edges are cut. 


Scraper 
Double-cutlery 


Il. General Condition of Production 


1. History of Production 


Plywood industry was started by Mr. Kichijiro Asano 
in 1907 as a step to cope with the rise of cost due to the 
shortage of domestic firewood, and the return of British- 
made plywood chest to the international market. Since then, 
though it was very much affected by many economic ups and 
downs caused by the World War I, the Great Earthquake 
of the Kanto District, financial panics, étc., it had continued 
on the whole to spread and grow popular and its output in 
the peak period of prosperity, that is, 1937-41, reached the 
annual average of 734,565,000 square shaku (cf. Table 1), 
the export accounting for nearly 20% of the total output. 
What contributed to this development was the fact that 
the lauan wood imported since 1923 was the most suitable 
material for plywood with respect to yield and cost and as 
the supply of this wood grew abundant the export expanded, 
and that soya-bean glues of low cost and fine quality were 
produced and they replaced casein glues which had thereto- 


fore been used as adhesives. But after the outbreak of the 
war timber for the industry was limited to that of domestic 
origin, and mills in harbor-cities were moved to the wooded 
country, mass production of veneer was carried on, and all 
products were devoted to meet the military demands. The 
unsatisfactory facilities of transportation, in addition to the 
smallness of diameter of the timber, caused a great deal 
of the timber to rot in the wood-lands, and these circum- 
stances, coupled with the inadequate producing facilities, 
led to a sharp decline of production. In 1945 when the war 
was ended, the military demands were reduced to nil, and 
the industry looked for a while as if it were reversed to the 
state in which it was at the time of its inception. But as 
the demands for materials for the rehabilitation of war 
damage and for the use by the Occupation Forces grew 
suddenly, the production expanded rapidly, not a few manu- 
facturers newly starting production. The output, which was 
only 95,000,000 sq. shaku at the end of the war, reached 
269,000,000 sq. shaku in 1947, and a plywood boom which 
had arrived meanwhile, together with various factors—viz., 
the smallness of funds needed for equipment, the low level 
of working technic required, the easiness of obtaining mate- 
rials, and the disorderliness of marketing routes—stimulated 
the establishment of new enterprises, with the result that 
many small plants of feeble footing were recklessly establish- 
ed. Consequently the number of mills amounted to 323, which 
was a record figure since the foundation of the industry, and 
even unpaying plants that would have never been able to 
keep on going under a normal condition, continued produc- 
tion aiming at immediate profits due to inflation and vigorous 
demands. However, as the special demand by the Occupation 
Forces and the demand by general consumers hit a limit 
towards the end of 1948, when the tide took a turn with the 
change of policy from “Recovery” to “Stabilization” led 
in by the Nine-Point Economic Program, these plants met 
difficulties in operation, and smaller enterprises of unstable 
standing underwent a severe natural selection, the number 
of plants beginning to decline year after year. Meanwhile 
the enterprisers attempted to make efforts in the rationaliza- 
tion of management and to maintain the operation of plants 
by producing plywood cheaper in price and better in quality 
on a mass basis. As shown in Table I, though the number 
of plants were reduced to 282, that is, a decline by 41 as 
compared with the preceding year, the total output in- 
creased to 360,000 thousand square shaku, that is, an increase 
by over 19%. This fact may be an evidence that the ply- 
wood industry which has remained in a chaotic state since 
during the war, is now at last establishing itself on the 
normal way of production. 


Table I. Output of Plywood 
Number Quantity Index 
Year of Plant of Output Number 
(sq. shaku) 

1931 15 97,500 100 
1932 25 148,500 152 
1933 38 215,000 220 
1934 80 318,620 326 
1935 125 429,820 440 
1936 173 617,640 633 
1937 187 788,650 869 
1938 167 557,975 572 
1939 167 766,000 785 
1940 200 831,430 853 
1941 222 728,770 747 
1942 163 248,436 255 
1943 165 226,103 232 
1944 255 223,124 228 
1945 261 95,050 77 
1946 285 180,091 185 
1947 316 269,611 276 
1948 323 303,138 
1949 282 360,000 369 
Note: 1 square shaku 0.99 sq. foot. 
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‘Table 
Postwar Production, by Prefectures 

Year 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Prefecture % % % % % 
54.47 38.60 30.94 26.32 24.65 
gees 0.31 5.85 11.76 13.96 15.07 
4.04 3.97 7.14 9.96 14.20 
eels 64 8.79 4.84 9.65 12.538 11.09 
eerie 6.47 6.58 6.81 9.18 10.85 

eebece 19.67 21.24 35.36 45.63 61.21 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The Korean war has brought a boom to the industry 
and it has already concluded contracts for 3,500 sets (a set 
is 2472 sq. shaku, the total being 8,652,000 sq. shaku) for 
prefabricated housing, and it is expected further contracts 
for 10,000 or 20,000 sets will come in future. 


2. Distribution of Plants 


In order to study in detail the state of plywood pro- 
duction which followed the development after the war, let 
us look at Table III showing the ratio of production of 
various areas. Hokkaido which produced 55.4% of the total 
output in 1945 has come down gradually, accounting for only 
25% or so in 1949. In contrast with it, in Aichi, Osaka, 
Tokyo, Shizuoka, etc., the output has expanded progressively 
and has come to account for a half of the total quantity 
now—a conspicuous tendency of concentration of production 
in harbor cities. From these developments we can under- 
stand the following fact; that is, as plywood plants were 
not only dispersed to various places for the purpose of pro- 
ducing materials for special uses and due to the evacuation 
of plants, but also urban plants were destroyed by war- 
damage, they had been distributed all over the country im- 
mediately after the end of the war. In the field of mass 
production the expansion was led by the plants located in 
wooded areas, the bulk of which were accounted for by 
Hokkaido, but it hit the limit as early as in 1949, and the 
plants in harbor cities have come to the fore since then, 
having taken the initiative in this field by 1949. And the 
fact that Hokkaido, which accounted for 54% of the total 
output of the country at the end of the war, has shown 
a declinitig tendency in plywood production at roughly the 
same tempo as the progress of economic stabilization, may -be 


said as suggestive of the limit in the capacity of local plants 
as enterprise. 


Table III. 
Plywood Examined, by kinds of wood 

(Sq. shaku) 


The advantages of the harbor city plants are as follows: 

(1) This industry is by its very nature closely con- 
nected with exports and imports (lauan wood) and it is 
essential that it has the convenience of waterway trans- 
portation also with respect to obtaining of lumber. 


(2) As the bulk of plywood products find its consumers 
chiefly in urban areas, the plants in eities are quicker in 
adapting themselves to market conditions as compared with 
local plants. As to production of lauan plywood, more than 


80% of its output is produced in the above-mentioned fire 
prefectures. 


3. Materials 


Chief materials for plywood are lumber and adhesives. 
As to lumber, while its supply was almost adequate after the 
allocation and rationing were abolished. from January 1950, ~ 
now the shortage of supply is somewhat felt due to the in- 
adequate supply of funds for the purchase of last year’s winter 
lumber and also due to the boom caused by the special procure- 
ment demands, and the price is affected by these factors. 
The quantity of lumber consumed in 1949 is estimated to be 
about 23,460,000 b.m., and when the products are examined 
by kinds of woods, they are as shown in Table III.. As most 
of broad-leaf trees come from Hokkaido, the development 
of the interior is particularly the important task in order 
to obtain lumber of good quality. The most widely used are 
lime-trees, beech, “sen” (kalopahax ricinifolius) “tam” 
lime-trees, beech, “sen” (kalopanax ricinifolius), ‘“tamo” 
(litsea glauca) and the like, these four kinds accounting for 
over 74% of the total quantity. “Nara’’ wood which was 
once famous in the world market as Japanese oak or Brown 
oak, is seldom used for the general purpose since it is high 
priced and is met by competition from the use for inch-board. 
Beech wood, whose use and research progressed because of 
the dependence upon domestic materia] that was forced by the 
wartime conditions, has a disadvantage that it rots easily 
after felling, but as it is considered as the most promising 
in view of its price and supply condition, it tends to increase 
in future. As to the_lauan wood from the Southern Regions, 
which formerly accounted for one half of the materials used 
for plywood production, its imports were en‘irely cut off since 
1942, but its import for the use for plywood was resumed 
at last from July 1948, aggregating to 128,695 koku by the 
end of last year. After the import was _ trans- 
ferred to the private basis this year, the applications for im- 
port are said to be very vigorous and the import this year 
is expected to reach some 300,900 koku. The yield of lauan 
logs amounts to 65%@®as compared with 36-37% of those 
of domestic logs, and the development of the industry is 
said to depend upon the conditions of their import; as the 
foreign trade grows more brisk, the supply of them is con- 
sidered to become smoother. However, as the demands for 
lauan wood have sharply increased since the Korean Incident, 
and the price at the production areas has risen by 50% ($65-70 
per 1,000 B.M.) on the whole, some of the materials sent to 
this country are found to be of inferior quality and vigilant 
attention is being kept on the development. The Import 
Quarantine Law effective since July 1950 which has prohibited - 
the transportation of imported goods unless they are steri- 
lized, has somewhat affected the plywood production. 


By the nature of lumber it is usual that its procurement 
is made during the period between December and April; in the 
main island of Japan lumber to be consumed in about half a 
year is obtained during April or May before the arrival of 
the rainy season and in Hokkaido lumber required for one year 
must be procured in April or May. But due to the shortage 
of funds plants with provision of lumber for over three months 
are now nearly nil, even the best provided ones having only 
a month’s stock in average and mostly having recourse to 
purchase by promissory notes as in the case of adhesives. 


The adhesives may be divided broadly into following groups 
according to their chemical ingredients: 


(1) Protein group—Blood glues, casein glues, soya-bean 
glues, milk-bean glue (a mixture of casein and soya-bean 
glue), and casco glue. 


(2) Synthetic resin group—Phenol-formaldehyde resins 
and urea-formaldehyde resins. 


(3) Cellulose group—Viscose and celluloid. 


Of the adhesives mentioned above those in use at the pre- 
sent from considerations of price and necessary equipment are 
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Soya-bean glues (45%), milk-bean glue (35%) and viscose 
(15%), while urea-formaldehyde resins account for 5% as ad- 
hesive for high-grade plywood for export. . The phenolic resins 
are considered as the best of adhesives, being used in such 
special purposes as so-called resin-film adhesive. 


Ill. Distribution 


1. Price and Production Cost 


The abolishment of rationing of the products effected 
in October 1948 and the decontrol of lumber and price since 
January 1, 1950 have left all transactions relating to plywood 
free. At the time of the control the official price for plywood 
was fixed fairly high, but the price has declined gradually since 
the repeal of official price, the dumping for realization by some 
manufacturers spurring the downward trend of price. As is 
shown in the following table the price was kept at the level 
of 70—80% of the official price on the whole until June of 
1950, the producers meanwhile making all-out efforts to 
rationalize enterprise through reduction of expenses and im- 
provement of efficiency. But since the outbreak of the Korean 
Incident the price has continued to rise due to the decrease of 
the stock-pile and the speculative buying, the price of late 
having been restored nearly to the level of the official price. 
Particularly the lumber from Hokkaido whose felling was 
reduced due to the shortage of funds for purchase of winter 
timber of last year, has sharply come up in price, and “Sen” 
lumber which was quoted at around Y900 per koku at the begin- 
ning of this year, is recently quoted at Y1,300, the call for 
resumption of contro] being heard in some quarters. 

The manufacturers are still continuing their efforts to 
reduce the cost, but in the lumber industry where the organic 
composition of capital is generally very low, the only way of 
reducing cost is to be sought in the reduction of purchase price 
of lumber. (The percentage of cost structure of plywood at 
a standard process factory is: logs 58.3%, adhesives 13.4%, 
other materials 2.2%, labor 12.6% and miscellaneous expenses 
8.5%.) Moreover, as over 40% of log price is accounted for 
by the freight charges, it is only natural that the manufac- 
tures should have asked for some relieving measures against 
the raise of price. Since the problem of the freight has not 
been satisfactorily solved, now the producers are rather looking 


forward to the importation of lumber from the Southern 
Regions. 


2 Domestic Demand 


Excepting the demand for export we may classify the 
domestic demands by uses as follows: building 62%, furniture 
32%, construction of vehicle and ship 3%, and others (packing 
materials, stationery and toys); this shows that in the domestic 
demands considerable use is found in the way of furniture 
as well as in building. Although the total demand is said to 
amount to 400,000,000 sq. shaku, it is considered to remain 
at most at the level of 300,000,000 sq. shaku for the time being 
because of (1) the decrease in demand due to the general 
monetary stringency, (2) the reduction of public works and 
government office constructions due to the cuts in the Govern- 
ment Budget, (3) the levelling off of the demand for the colliery 
housing, and (4) the slump in the sales of furniture and fit- 
tings. Though the marketing conditions have changed con- 
siderably since the removal of the control of plywood dis- 
tribution and are being restored to the prewar form, the 
marketing channels on the whole are not yet considered as to 
have been established firmly. For instance, as the allocation 
was made in each branch quarterly during the control, every 
maker found it hard to grasp consumers and only one third of 
the quantity was dealt. with through dealers, but since the 
decontrol the large dealers have been increasingly relied upon, 
recently more than 90% being dealt with through the hands 
of large dealers. Accordingly the price is under the influence 


of wholesalers to a large extent. Hence arises the agony of 
our plywood manufacturers, who, being small enterprisers, 
have no contro] over the market. 


To sum up the supply and demand conditions stated above, 
it may be concluded that the factory production has been on 
the rise, but the realization of products has been slow and the 
financing operations have become difficult, though the revival of 
the censignment sale system has enabled the producers to shift 
the burden of factory stock to dealers. On the other hand there 
are substantial potential demands for plywood, but under the 
pressure of general monetary strimgency the demands are 
concentrated on cheaper products, with pine and beech 
plywoods occupying the pivotal position of mass production. 
It is believed, however, that as the economy is stabilized and 
the living standard of the people is improved, the demand for 
plywood should inerease substantially, since plywood has a close 
connection with daily life and is indispensable for the recon- 
struction of the country. 


IV. Export and its Problems 


It was to England during World War I that veneer products 
were exported in great quantities, and this brought a re- 
markable prosperity to the plywood industry of Japan, but 
after that boom the industry once more relapsed to a lagging 
state of development. In 1932, however, when the export was 
placed in a position of a great advantage due to the sharp fail 
in the value of yen the export of plywood took a jumping stride 
and the expansion since then was further pushed, the export 
having reached 215,000,000 sq. shaku by 1939. The market 
had been expanded progressively to include besides the United 
Kingdom, China, Manchuria and the Southern Regions. The 
presperity of lauan plywood had reached a peak period. But 
for World War II, Japan as a veneer exporting country might 
have surpassed Finland, Russia and Poland to climb up to the 
leading position in the world market. 


The export in the postwar period, though it has been 
gradually increasing with the growth of the importation of 
lauan wood, is still short of 40% of the prewar level. Such 
slump of export may in part be due to the smallness of ex- 
porting capacity, but the relative highness of the price and the 
decline of the purchasing power of the buying countries due to 


the worldwide depression, are believed to be the greatest 


factors; let us examine these two points. 


The export of lauan plywood which had been standing on 
the footing of the import of foreign lumber based on a high 
yen rate (around Y100 per dollar) and of the export of products 
based on a low yen rate (Y381) suffered a severe repercussion 
from the establishment of the single rate of exchange in April 
1949, and the producers were forced to carry out the greatest 
degree of rationalization. 


Of late, however, the cut in dollar price of lauan wood and 
the increase of yield (yield which was formerly 350 sq. shaku 
per koku is now increased to 450 sq. shaku) have placed the 
industry on a more paying basis, while the opportune arrival 
of the boom thas allowed the price to rise 5% above the floor 
price and the future of the industry now looks rosy. 


Most of the plywood exports in the prewar days were direct- 
ed to the markets of Manchuria, China and the Sterling area, 
but after the war the bulk of exports have been accounted 
for by those sent to the Sterling Area and the Dollar Area. 
It is not a small blow to the plywood export that though 
considerable inquiries are coming from the Sterling Area, few 
contracts are made due to the dollar shortage and the fact 
that markets of China and Manchuria are closed to Japanese 
export. Since the summer more inquiries are coming from 
the United States; this may be perhaps due to the fact 
that the increased demand for the armament purpose since 
the outbreak of the Korea War has caused a tightness in 
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domestic supply in that country. Though beech plywood which 
has made a rapid progress as a result of recent researches, 
has been rather neglected heretofore, the world-wide depression 
has directed the attention of consumers to its cheapness of 
price and many inquiries are coming from Australia. As a 
result of the conclusion of the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, the stock-pile of chest has been cleared, and its 
export has reached 13,362,000 sq, shaku and 7,551,000 sq. shaku 
resp. in the last two years. 

To sum up the immediate problems facing the plywood 
export: 

(1) As the measures to be taken for the promotion of 
export, the first step is to import lauan wood in large quanti- 
ty at low price. In the import program for plywood, the 
import is expected to increase to 60,000 B.M. for 1951, but 
as it is a blind trade after all, the purchase of wood lacks 
smoothness, and to reduce the shipping cost now amounting to 
$25—30 per 1,000 B.M. it is urgently needed to use Japanese 
ships. 


(2) Chests are important goods which accounted for 


one fourth of the total value of plywood exports before the 
war. At present the principal export item of chests is the 
tea-chest and though its export is now nothing in comparison 
with the prewar achievement, the increase in export may be 
expected as packing material for tea, rubber and other goods, 
if efforts are made for researches in designs and forms and 
for reduction of cost. 


(3) Japanese plywood has been much exported to the 
Sterling area since the prewar days. When the fact that 
most of the Dollar area is a plywood producer and the demands 
for products of high-quality woods such as “nara” or “sen” 
come more from the European countries than the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, is taken into consideration, it is 
desirable to promote the export to the Sterling area in 
future, clearing the accounts by the purchase of raw materials 
(lumber, casein, etc.). 


The export target of plywood for last year was fixed 
at 43,800 sq. shaku and the products examined for export 
amounted to about 53% of the target in the first half of last 
year. 


PROBLEMS OF JET OPERATION 


By V. S. Swaminathan 


Many aspects of airline operation are being reviewed now 
that the de Havilland Comet jet aircraft are planned for use 
on B.O.A.C.’s trunk routes. To retard a machine like the 
Comet from climbing to its cruising altitude as rapidly as pos- 
sible, or to delay its landing at a crowded airport for long 
periods, is to place a heavy burden on the operator in terms 
of weight of fuel consumed. In view of the express “turn 
round” needs of the new aircraft a major consideration is 
re-fuelling. Another essential requisite is that radio contact 
should be made with the pilot while he is still some 200 miles 
away from his next landing point and it should be maintained 
until the machine has safely landed. Another must is pro- 
vision of adequate meteorological information especially at 
higher altitudes. , 


During the past decade jet :propulsion has wrought a re- 
volution in aviation, a revolution still in progress. The jet 
engine, responsible for the radically changed conditions of 
aerial flight today, is a member of the gas turbine family. 
A gas turbine has a combustion chamber into which fuel 
and air are fed. Ahead of the chamber is a compressor which 
delivers to the combustion chamber the prodigious quantities 
of air needed there. The air in the combustion chamber 
expands violently as the fuel burns, and rushes out the only 
exit through the turbine blades, thus revolving the turbine. 
The compressor and the turbine are ordinarily on opposite 
ends of a single shaft so that the turbine rotation drives the 
compressor. 

In the pure jet type of gas turbine about two-thirds of 
the energy of the gas escaping through the turbine is recovered 
to operate the compressor. The balance of the energy propels 
the engine forward by the reaction to the acceleration of the 
expelled gas. The gas turbine may be designed, however, so 
that nearly all the force of the escaping gas jet is expended 
against the turbine blades. The turbine rotation can thus be 
employed, directly or indirectly, to furnish motive power. It 
can be made to turn wheels, or to operate a generator of 
electric power. In the so-called “turbo-prop” aeroplane it 
is used to turn a conventional propeller. 

The big advantage of the gas turbine over the reciproca- 
ting piston engine is its light weight in proportion to its 
power. The average installed weight of a jet engine is less 
than one-fourth that of the piston type power unit capable 
of delivering the same power at high speed. This, in a 
machine where weights must be so closely calculated, and 
where engines account for so large a part of the total 
weight, gives the jet a potentially unbeatable advantage. 
But the jet engine’s major drawback is that it is a terror 


for fuel. It burns fuel so fast that the weight saved in the 
engine may be more than lost in the fuel that has to be 
carried. 

The jet engine’s enormous potential power is best utilised 
only at high speed and high altitude. At 50,000’ about sea- 
level air temperature is —70°F, and air pressure (2,116 lb. ~ 
per sq. foot at sea-level) is a mere 280 lb. per square foot. 
At a pressure altitude of 55,000’ the water vapour in the 
pilot’s body would boil, and he would swell like a balloon. A 
heated suit and cockpit air-conditioning keep him from freezing. 
His oxygen mask, which he begins to use on reaching approxi- 
mately 10,000’ to 15,000’, gives him breathable air, But 
above 25,000’ his body become increasingly uncomfortable in 
the rarified atmosphere. Therefore the pilot has a pressurized 
cockpit in which, when his plane is at 50,000’, he lives at a 
pressure altitude some 40,000’ lower. He has some new 
things to learn about flying before he has mastered the jet 
plane, since in a given situation the latter does not necessarily 
behave like a propeller-driven aircraft. When the pilot makes 
his first jet landing he discovers that it is not easy to slow 
up his plane to a speed at which he can safely lower the 
landing gear. This results from the plane’s low air resistance, 
and the fact that the engine, even when idling, still exerts 
some forward thrust. The pilot learns that he has to begin 
his slowdown 10-20 miles away from the field. Jet is sluggish 
in take-off since the engine delivers only a part of its ultimate 
power before high speed has been attained. The jet plane’s 
flight is smoother than that of a piston-engined machine because 
the jet engine is practically vibrationless. Its control is easier 
because there is no propeller torque or yawing effect. The 
pilot can frequently perform normal manoeuvres. without 
touching his rudder pedals, using only the elevators. for climb 
and descent and the ailerons for both bank and turn. 

* 

It is one of the oddities of the jet engine that its rate 
of fuel consumption per mile travelled doesn’t decrease as the 
engine is throttled back. Instead it goes up. The jet plane 
is propelled by the stream of hot gas spurted from its engine. 
And a jet engine developing 4,000 H.P. at 375 miles per hour 
would exhaust the air in a typical six-room house in the 
matter of 9 seconds. During this incredibly short period it 
would also burn over 1.5 gallons of fuel. To fly the greatest 
possible distance in a jet plane one has to fly at close to 
maximum power and at relatively high altitude, somewhere 
above 35,000’. The thinner the air the less resistance it offers 
to the plane and therefore the higher the aircraft’s speed for 
the same power. 
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A land-based jet needs a long runway in tropical climates 
or assistance from rockets mounted under its wings. No 
rockets are used for BOAC Comets. Once it is airborne at high 
speed its rate of climb may reach 20,000’ a minute. A jet 
fighter may thus get from a standing start to 35,000’ in less 
than five minutes. In the reduced air pressure at this height 
some of the more volatile jet fuels, though not those of 
the kerosene type, will boil at a temperature of 70°F. Since 
the temperature of the air at this altitude is about —60°F 
there would appear to be no danger of boiling. But when 
the plane has been on the ground in summer temperature only 
five minutes earlier, the fuel in its tank has not had time to 
cool to the surrounding air temperature. A volatile (easily 
vaporising) fuel will begin to boil somewhere around 27,00U. 
Before it cools and stops boiling as much as 10 percent of 
it may have vanished in vapour through the tank vents. 

The invention of the gas turbine was attended by all 
sorts of combustion problems in which Shell co-operated fully 
with Sir Frank Whittle. The combustion chamber of the 
prototype was in fact a Shell design. In the gas turbine the 
old problem of knocking does not arise. Given satisfactory 
mixing and atomisation a paraffinic fuel burns as well as an 
aromatic one. Whittle’s choice of kerosine as a gas turbine 
fuel was made on the score of its cost, availability, and 
reduced fire hazard it offered. Following his lead other gas 
turbine designers also chose it as a fuel. Crude petroleum, 
however, yields only 8 percent of kerosine, enough perhaps 
for present requirements, but woefully inadequate—imagining 
the direct contingency—for the air forces of the Western 
World on a war basis. This was just about the percentage 
of crude oil which at the peak of Allied needs during the last 
war went into aviation gasoline. The ttask of the oil 
industry is therefore to find a fuel of equivalent calorific 
value to fill the bill. It appears likely that this will be what 
is known as a “wide range distillate’, part kerosine and part 
gas oil. Gasoline, kerosene and diesel type fuels account for 
approximately 68 percent of the average barrel of crude oil. 
It would therefore be possible to use up to say 50 percent of 
average barrel of crude petroleum for jet fuel manufacture 
depending upon the practical limits that could be set to other 
types of oil products consumed. The existing catalytic crack- 
ing units in the United States and elsewhere can be utilised 
more advantageously to process heavy gas oils rather than 
light stocks which were charged to this process during the 
last war. This is due primarily to probable demand for large 
volumes of jet and diesel fuels, both of which would be reduced 
in supply by catalytic cracking of light rather than heavy 
gas oils. 

s 

In this rapidly expanding field of jet and rocket pro- 
pulsion there is much speculation on the employment of novel 
and exotic fuels like liquid hydrogen or molten metals. But 
for the great majority of applications petroleum products will 
continue to be used as fuel since no other materials are 
available in sufficient quantity based on _ considerations 
of cost, ease of handling, etc. Jet and rocket propulsion 
entail new requirements in fuels in physical properties and 
combustion characteristics. Many of the needs of combustion 
are as yet only partially understood because the field is new 
and the conditions of combustion usually depart widely from 
those encountered previously in boilers or in internal combus- 
tion engines. Moreover, with the turbo-jet engine consuming 
1.25 Ib. per second (about 20 percent fuel and 80 percent 
oxidiser) and the rocket engine 25 lb., only petroleum fuels 
are available in sufficient quantity to match the demand. 
Mr. J. M. Carter (Aerojet Engineering Corporation). stresses 
the fact that in many ways jet and rocket propulsion are 
still highly inefficient. Some of the problems are due to 
difficulties in combustion; some are kinetic in nature, and 
some thermodynamic. 

Mr. E. A. Droegemueller (Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Division, East Hartford, Conn, U.S.A.), in his paper Aircraft 
Turbine Engine Fuels .read before the Third World Petroleum 
Congress at The Hague, underlines the need for a controlled 
fuel based on experience. He discusses in detail various fuel 
characteristics, i.e. volatility, fire hazards, low temperature 
characteristics, storage stability, fuel pump lubrication, com- 
bustion features, heat of combustion, availability and cost. 


“The advantages of adhering to the kerosine-type fuel are:— 
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(1) Kerosene is a straight distillate from crude oil and | 


and requires no complicated refining processes. 


for the gas and diesel oils. , 


(2) B.Th.U. per gallon for kerosene is 6 percent move 
than A.N.-F-58 and 14 percent more than A.N.-F-48, 
and nearly all aircraft are volume limited. 

(3) Vapour loss in a fast climb with warm fuel (A.N.- 
F-58) may be from 5 to 15 percent or more, de- 
pending on altitude and speed of climb. 

(4) To handle the 7 lb. fuel, pumps two to four times 
as big are required as for kerosene on account of 
the vapour formation. If only low vapour pressure 
fuel is used the booster pump might be eliminated. 

(5) If engines have to operate on either gasoline or 
kerosene it is impossible to design a nozzle which 
will give best performance on both. 

(6) Proposals to pressurize tanks to prevent vapour lock 
and vapour loss involve about 1/3rd lb. per gallon 
extra structural weight. 

(7) The ultimate range of turbine powered aircraft can 


be improved by approximately 25 percent when the 
correct fuel is selected. 


Following the spectacular development of the gas turbine 
for aircraft between 1935 and’1945 much work has been done 
to determine the fuel requirements, and efforts made to 
understand more fully the relationship between combustion 
and fuel properties. The general trend is to reduce the 
sensitivity of aviation engines to fuel characteristics, and 
this is expected to result in economic factors becoming deci- 
Sive in determining fuels of the future, which are likely to 
be of wider range than hitherto. Rapid combustion without 
the formation of soot, very low freezing temperatures to 
compete with the great height at which jet engines have their 
maximum effect, low sulphur content and stability are some 
of the specifications this fuel must meet. Gradually more 
miles are being coaxed out of jet engines for a given amount 
of fuel. A typical jet engine of 1944 burned about 19 (U.S.) 
gallons of fuel per hour for every 100 lb. of thrust that it 
developed. Of late, jet fuel consumption has been lowered 
to some 16 gallons per hour per 100 lb. of thrust. It is 
certain to be lowered still further, with a rate of say, 11 
gallons in the not too distant future. 


In the development of improved engines jet fuel suppliers, 
Shell, Anglo-Iranian, Standard of New Jersey, etc., work 
closely with engine manufacturers. Much of Shell’s work 
consists of advising on the utilisation of fuels and oils, and 
the Group works hand in hand with engine makers and the 
British Ministry of Supply. At Delft, Thornton, Wood River 
and Emeryville the Group’s team of research workers is de- 
voting much of its attention to the new problem of producing 
at economic prices the most suitable fuel and oil for gas tur- 
bines. A Gas Turbine Committee organises, collects and cor- 
relates the work done in all departments of the Group on 
fuel and engine equipment and design, and in this way hopes 
to contribute its share to make a new era in aviation possible. 
As with gasoline gas turbines have raised a new set of 
problems for lubricating oils, or rather have focussed atten- 
tion on a different set of desirable characteristics to that 
required in a piston engine. The basic problem is, however, 
the same—how to use the oils available at reasonable prices 
to the best advantage. The lithium base greases made at the 
modernised Shell-Mex & B.P. Barton plant near Manchester 
have a melting point of 190°C. and can function at a tem- 
perature approaching 50°C. Used in the Comet they have 
given satisfactory performance at a ground temperature of 
120°F and below zero temperatures at 40,000’. Last Septem- 
ber Shell took delivery of-the first of a fleet of 60 general- 
purpose airport fuellers for.-world service. In normal opera- 
tions two of these will be capable of delivering 6,000 Imperial 
gallons to a Comet within 15-20 minutes, and as a first step 
they are to be started in pairs at each main fuelling point 
on the routes to Johannesburg and Sydney. 

The Standard Oil Development Company, central re- 
search organisation of Jersey Standard and its affiliates, has 
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carried on a variety of jet fuel programmes since 1944. In 
the United States the military services wrote a specification 
for a modified jet fuel—JP-3, which is neither kerosene nor 
gasoline, but has resemblances to both. It contains all but 
the lightest and heaviest segnients in the entire gasoline- 
kerosene-diesel range. 


The U.S. requirements of jet fuel for the second half 
of 1951 were reckoned 20 percent more than during the first 
six months of the year, with a total annual demand computed 
at about 12.5 million barrels (80 percent JP-3 type). The 
proposed JP-4 type will show a vapour pressure of 2 to 3 
lb. This lower pressure is required by military machines 
because of excessive losses due to evaporation and slugging 
in certain cases where jet aircraft climb rapidly from warm 
fields. The JP-4 type is to be standardised as soon as possible, 
and bid requests for supplies for the first half of 1952 are 
expected to be based upon JP-4 more than JP-3 specifications. 
Also more stringent gum content and. stability requirements 
are on the way. The gravity range is felt to be too broad, 
and present specification’s 40°—58° A.P.I. spread may be 


reduced to 46°—56° with only a minor effect on general avail- 
ability. Some concern is felt regarding large quantities of 
aromatics present in the heavier jet fuel fractions since they 
are believed to contribute substantially to carbon deposition 
in jet engine combustion chambers. If a suitable procedure 
can be found there is little doubt that some limitation on 
the aromatic content boiling above 400°F will be included 
in the specification. All these changes will limit somewhat 
the amount of jet fuel available. One other possible change 
under consideration is an increase of freezing point to some 
level above —76°F, which will lead to increased availability. 


In conclusion one by one the major problems of jet flight 
are being reduced to manageable dimensions. Refrigerated 
fuel, tank pressurization etc., give longer life to turbine blades, 
which must withstand operating temperatures up to 1,600° F. 
Traffic controls and landing system are in sight which will 
enable jet airliners to avoid the slow low-altitude airport 
approaches and holding procedures, which would make their 
fuel consumption prohibitively high. 


Germany to Hongkong by B.O.A.C. 


Beginning April, B.O.A.C. will operate a service through 
Germany to India, Hongkong and Japan for the first time 
in the history of British civil aviation. As from 2nd April 
there ‘will be a once-weekly service: from. London calling at 
Frankfurt, and then on to Hongkong and Tokyo via Rome, 
Cairo, Basra, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon and Bangkok. 
Passengers will be able to join the service at Frankfurt for 
Pakistan, India, Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

Leaving Frankfurt at 01.10 hours (local time) each 
Thursday the service will arrive at Karachi at 03.35 hours 
(local time) the next day. The arrival at Calcutta is timed 
for 11.00 hours (local time) on the Friday. After a night- 
stop at Rangoon the service will reach Hong Kong at 16.25 
hours (local time) on Saturday. There is a further night- 
stop at Hong Kong and the aircraft will reach Tokyo at 
19.10 hours (local time) on the Sunday. The return flight 
will leave Tokyo each Monday arriving at Frankfurt on the 
following Thursday. 


This once-weekly B.O.A.C. service linking Germany with 
the Far East will be operated by pressurized Argonaut air- 
liners, powered by four Rolls Royce engines. The Argonauts 
seat 40 passengers each and the accommodation is divided 
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into two cabins. The forward cabin seats 24 passengers 
and there is accommodation for 16 in the rear cabin. There 
is a popular semi-circular lounge at the rear of the aircraft. 
A fully equipped pantry is situated amidships between the 
two passenger cabins and full-course meals are served in 
flight. There is an attractively decorated ladies’ powder 
room and a gentlemen’s dressing room aboard the aircraft. 
The crew comprises Captain, First Officer, Navigating Officer 
and Radio Officer, and there are two stewards and a stewardess 
to attend to the passengers’ comfort. 

It was in a B.O.A.C. Argonaut that H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh recently made return flights 
between London and East Africa. 

B.O.A.C. operates a route network of over 172,000 miles 
based mainly on London and extending to North and South 
America in the west, to Australia and Japan in the east, 
and to South Africa. In May the Corporation will become 
the first airline in the world to operate jet-propelled airliners 
on regular commercial services when the de Havilland Comet 
is introduced on the London/Johannesburg route. This re- 
markable aircraft can cruise at nearly 500 miles an hour at 
35,000 to 40,000 feet. 
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through Germany and India to Japan. A 
weekly service leaving London on Wednes- 
days will arrive in Tokyo on Sunday, 
calling at Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, Basra, 
Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Hongkong, Okinawa and returning to 
London the following Monday. Argonaut 
airliners will be used for this service 
powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines. 


BOAC Increased Air Rates 


Consequent upon the International Air 
Transport Conference held in Nice last 
Nov./Dec., an increase in passenger fares 
is announced by the British Overseas 
Airways Corpn. The increases will be 
effective for the Western Hemisphere 
as from April 7, and for the Eastern 
Hemisphere, Transatlantic and Trans- 
pacific as from April 15. Under the new 


Total Aircraft Departure 
Total Aircraft Arrival 


rates the fare to London from Hongkong 
will be HK$3504 (£219) and return 
$6307.20 (£394.4/-). Some other fares are: 
Bangkok $592 (£37) r.t. $1065.60 (£66.- 
12/-) Calcutta $1120 (£70) rt. $2016 
(£126), Colombo $1424 (£89) r.t. $2563.20 
(£160.4/-), Darwin $1728 (£108) 
$3110.40 (£194.8/-), Jakarta $1088 (£68) 
r-t- $1958.40 (£122.8/-), Karachi $1632 
(£102) r.t. $2937.60 (£183.12/-), Medan 
$1024 (£54) r-t. $1843.20 (£115.4/-), Pa- 
lembang $976 (£61) r.t. $1756.80 (£109.16), 
Rangoon $784 (£49) r.t. $1411.20 (£88.4/-), 
Singapore $832 (£52) r.t. $1497.60 (£93.- 
12/-), Sydney $2208 (£138) r.t. $3974.40 


(£248.8/-), Tokyo $992 (£62) r.t. $1785.60 
(£111.12/-). 


HK Aircraft Engineering Co. 

A contract has been signed by the HK 
Aircraft Engineering Co., Kai Tak Air- 
port, Hongkong, for the purchase from 
Japan of raw materials for the mainten- 
ance of aircraft engines. Shipment of 
these materials is to commence in April. 

The services of the company are avai- 
lable for the repair and maintenance of 
all aircraft in the Far East, including 


Royal Air Force and military transport 
planes. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
March 1952 
far 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT  *} 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) | P. 
Departures — Arrivals Out In Out In Out | In | at 
Monthly averages for 1948 ............ — 595 9,382 9,592 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42.920 | col 
Monthly averages for 1949 ............ 1,057.5 1,062 13.312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,690 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 223 223 3,452 2.722 15.803 12,767 111,645 65.912 be. 
Monthly averages for 1951 ............ 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,553 20,9153 111,572 103,170 os 
1952: th: 
216 216 19,797 18,888 127,878 55,594 of 
203 204 3,356. 2748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 
214 212 3,861 3,093 19,905 17,213. 120,867 65,196 | 
633 632 10,500 8.624 58,979 52,717 340,578 178877 | °F 
| Vj 
March 1952. | 
Grand total—Aircraft out & in 426; Passengers 6954; Mail 37,118 kgs.; Freight 186.1 metric tons. M 
January-March 1952. | a 
Grand total—Aircraft out & in 1265; Passengers 19,124; Mail 111,686 kgs.; 519.5 metric tons. | i 
| he 
| se 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN oni 
al 
CIVIL AVIATION NOTES 
Air Service between Formosa & Korea | Departures Arrivals * 
Under an agreement made between the Passen- Mail Freight /Passen- Mail Freight | a: 
Korean National Airways for the Govt. ger (Kilos)  (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) | ¢) 
of the Rupublic of Korea and Civil Air : 3 330 pe 
Transport (CAT) representing the Govt. United Kingdom ves 147 4,205 2,076 84 5.465 4,631, N 
of Formosa, a regular air service has EGrODE ib iccsvcccccene 185 850 1,793 18 403 6,112 |} h 
been inaugurated with terminals at Pusan ee Sa Sa 59 209 834 37 74 1,164 | ¢ 
in Korea and Taipeh in Formosa. Qe 236 400 77 278 601 | ¥ 
Rangoon... 131 234 4,572 21 189 1,279 
The Q.E.A. service between Sydney & 677 453 16,886 428 902 9.2006 
London via Calcutta is now operating Indochina .......-e++. 453 563 12.654 §77 753 5,112 
twice weekly instead of five times fort- Philippines 387 1,140 6,027 536 452 9,761 
nightly, i.e. ex Sydney Tuesdays & Thurs- 464 1.894 9,078 438 4.500 13.742 
days, ex London Tuesdays & Wednesdays) 207. 43 10 2,737 
The Sydney-London service via Colom- 69 453 837 17 108 569 
bo now operates once weekly instead 308 1,665 32.203 301 1,129 2,879 
of once fortnightly, ie. ex Sydney each 68 107 4.577 42 100 | 4 
Saturday, ex London each Sunday. 137 230 117 5 130 
With effect from April 2, the BOAC 359 
will, for the first time in the history of os as , 
British civil aviation, operate a_ service ae eee 3,861 19,905 120,867 3,093 17,213 65,196 
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Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce Report for the Year 1951 


. As in 1950, events taking place outside the Colony had 
far reaching effects on the course of Hongkong’s trade and 
once again the year under review falls into two distinct 
phases. For the first six months trade figures reached all 


time records and practically every market was in as strong | 


a state as had ever been known. 


The decision by His Majesty’s Government, that stricter 
controls must be applied to the trade with China, provided a 
brake during the second half of the year and as the controls 
became more effective, there was a diminution in tempo, 
leaving many with gloomy prospects for 1952. It is obvious 
that the great majority did sufficiently well in the early part 
of the year to show substantial overall profits. The possi- 
bility of a successful outcome to the Korean Peace Talks 
followed by reopening of normal trade with China inspires 
the hope that the Colony may look forward to wide trading 
opportunities. 


Visit of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 


It is not often that Colonies receive a visit from His 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State and so far as can be recalled, 
no other Secretary for Colonial Affairs had visited Hongkong 
prior to the arrival on 12th December, 1951, of the Right 
Honourable Oliver Lyttelton. The Committee of the Chamber 
had an interview with him. A memorandum was prepared 
setting out the Chamber’s views on the two main topics, 
namely: “Recognition of the People’s Government of China”, 
and “Trade Controls.” 


Regarding recognition, the memorandum stated that the 
Chamber had been in full agreement with the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to recognise the People’s Government 
as this seemed to offer the best chance of keeping trade 
channels open and of maintaining friendly relations with the 
authorities in Peking. The treatment accorded to His 
Majesty’s representatives and to British traders in China 
had fallen far short of what had been hoped for, but it was 
considered that the fundamental policy for British interests 
was to remain on friendly terms with the established rulers 
of the Mainland of China. The presence of Consular Officers 
in the principal centres of foreign trade had meant that 
the dwindling British communities there had had some sup- 
port and, even though such support showed but small con- 
crete results, it was desirable,\that it should be maintained. 
From the local point of view the Chamber was apprehénsive 
lest the change of Government in the United Kingdom might 
a to a re-orientation of policy which might affect the 

olony. 


In reply the Secretary of State drew members’ attention 
to the recent statement made by the Prime Minister which 
was sufficiently categorical in its indication that His Majesty’s 
Government had not in mind, at that time, any such re- 
orientation of policy. 


Regarding trade controls, the memorandum explained 
that, for over 100 years, the economy of Hongkong had been 
based on free trade and that the recent institution of con- 
trols had not only been contrary to traditional principles but 
had had a deleterious effect on the entrepot trade of the 
Colony. The imposition of restrictions on exports of Ameri- 
can goods to Hongkong in December 1950 had caused injury 
to the interests of merchants as well as of-industrialists and 
in the case of local industry, supplies of vital raw materia] 
had been, for a time, cut off, bringing a threat of un- 
employment. As regards supplies for local consumption 
ordered by merchants, large quantities of cargo already paid 
for and therefore the property of the Hongkong importers, 
had been off-loaded at various ports, not only in America 
but in Hawaii, Japan and the Philippines and although some 
of this cargo had since come ferward, the rest had been 
returned to their ports of origin while the charges for 
landing, storage, insurance etc., had accumulated and had had 
to be met by the importers. Commercial opinion in Hong- 
kong was, of course, prejudiced in favour of full freedom 
to trade with China except in such commodities as come 
within the category of war material. It was felt here that if 


Britain could jystify her trade with the satellite countries 
of Europe the same arguments -hold good in the case of 
Hongkong and China. Moreover it had been admitted that 
Japan’s economy was directly aided by trade with China and 
there seemed to be no reason why concessions made to Japan 
should not be granted to Hongkong. 


The Secretary of State mentioned the Prime Minister’s 
forthcoming visit to Washington and expressed the hope that 
Mr. Churchill’s prestige in America would help to loosen 
up some of the controls. 


During further discussion members of the Committee 
expressed the hope that steps would be taken to protect 
and develop the Colony’s entrepot trade, particularly with 
China which had always been our principal trading partner. 
It was explained to Mr. Lyttelton,.that the Hongkong Govern- 
ment was now well able to administer effectively any controls 
on trade which might be required. 


The assurance that His Majesty’s Government are re- 
solved to maintain their position in Hongkong and will dis- 
charge, to the utmost of their ability, their responsibilities 
towards the Colony as regards both defence and the welfare 


of the population, was greeted with enthusiasm throughout 
Hongkong. ¢ 


Trade Controls 


The effects on the trade of the Colony, which have re- 
sulted from the application, in December 1950 by America and 
in June 1951 by the United Kingdom, of controls on trade 
with China must be apparent to all. Analysis of the trade 
returns makes them outstanding because, although there is 
an overall increase in the total for the year as compared 
with 1950, the surplus accrued entirely in the first six months, 
and a month by month comparison shows a steady decline 
from June onwards. 


Insurance 


As a result of the embargo, trade with China and im- 
ports from America declined with consequent adverse effect 
on the local Marine insurance market. Following seizures 
of cargoes by Chinese Nationalist warships underwriters in- 
creased war risk rates resulting in some goods being consigned 
by rail instead of by sea. Towards the end of the year, 
the Chamber made representations to the Marine Insurance 
Association on the subject of these high rates. 


Reports from Indonesia show only slight improvement 
over the previous year, but conditions in most ports are still 
chaotic. 


There were no serious fires apart from some in squatter 
areas where insurances were insignificant. The embargo on 
woods to China relieved the local godown congestion. The 
shortage of water continues to give rise to anxiety and brick 
tanks were built in the city area for sea water storage. 


In the Autumn, Government introduced legislation in 
regard to compulsory third party motor vehicle insurance 
which will come into force in 1952. 


THE IMPORT TRADE 


The record figures achieved from January to May enabled 
most traders to withstand the adverse effect of the controls 
imposed in June. Although indications at the end of the 
year were that 1952 will be one of considerable difficulty, 
there is evidence that merchants are making efforts to find 
new markets to offset the closing of some traditional ones. 


Metals:— In the early months of the year, metals im- 
porters were concerned with endeavours to complete delivery 
of contracts booked in the latter half of 1950, chiefly for 
consumption on the Mainland of China. Difficulties arose 
from tightening of export controls in European supply coun- 
tries, particularly the United Kingdom, with a shortage of 
freight space to the Far East, and the off-loading at inter- 
mediate ports of goods en route from the U.S.A. when the 
embargo was enforced late in 1950, Contracts for British 
and American metal products to a large value had to be can- 
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celled, but much of the off-loaded American cargo was even- 
tually released. Up to June a high proportion of new orders 
placed for China consumption went to Continental countries, 
chiefly Germany, Belgium and France. Indent prices rose 
rapidly, and, with demand far exceeding supply, cargo changed 
hands in Hongkong at very high values. 

7 The promulgation of import and export controls, effective 
June 25th 1951, hit metals traders harder than anyone, as 
practically all metals products were placed on the “specified 
article” list, thus preventing completely all exports to China. 
Thenceforth new indent business had to be for local consump- 
tion goods, though large shipments of metals ordered before 
June 25th for transhipment to China continued to arrive and 
were “directed to godowns” by Government and market prices 
for metals dropped steadily. 


Throughout the year metal consuming industries in 
Horgkong were handicapped by shortage of supplies and 
rising prices. Government continued assistance to food- 
packers by obtaining supplies of Tinplate under export al- 
location from the United Kingdom, and later introduced a 
similar scheme for Black Steel Sheets to compensate for the 
cutting off of supplies of American Blackplate secondaries to 
the enamelware industry; however, prices of British Black- 
sheets were high, with quality not suitable, and in the last 
quarter a relaxation of U.S.A. export controls on Blackplate 
secondaries enabled enamelware factories to obtain suppiies 
once more. Even with the entry of Japan as a source of sup- 
ply, sufficient tonnage of brass strip, nickel, aluminium and 
tinplate for manufacture of torchlights, pressure lanterns and 
vacuum flasks continued to be unobtainable at the end of 
the year. The large number of individually small consumer's 
of many types of metals were benefited by the Governments 
granting of Essential Supply Certificates to approved import- 
ers for “controlled sales.” 


Electrical Equipment:— The rise in turnover, evident at 
the end of 1950, continued as many goods, such as electro- 


medical equipment, house service meters and testing instru- 


ments, were in demand in China. In late June, however, the 
new Import Regulations requiring Essential Supplies Certi- 
ficates before import, resulted in a falling off of enquiries 
and orders. In addition, new Chinese exchange regulations 
resulted in business being done only in goods immediately 
available in the Colony. Another factor in the decline in 
turnover was the rearmament programme in the United 
Kingdom, which has made deliveries protracted. Electrical 
domestic appliances, such as_ refrigerators, radios, fires, 
toasters, etc., continued at a steady level for consumption in 
the Colony. 


Chemicals:— There was a lively market for the whole 
range of industrial chemicals during the first 3 months of 
the year. During this period, it was impossible to get sup- 
plies from America on account of the embargo,. and exports 
from Europe and elsewhere were difficult to obtain. Any 
acceptances were at high prices and shipments offered were 
usually 2/3 months’ forward. Shipments were also delayed 
owing to lack of freight space. Dealers were able to get 
high prices for whatever stock they carried. In April, de- 
mands from the Mainland slackened and buyers became 
selective. Stocks from abroad began to pile up and the local 
price structure started a pronounced downward movement 
which has continued, with temporary and unimportant gains, 
until the end of the year. 

The local market enjoyed a temporary stimulant for a 
brief period when the Hongkong Government tightened up on 
trade controls on 25th June. Prices in the producing countries 
have tended to soften and promised shipment dates are better 
than at the beginning of the year. Hongkong, however, is 
carrying a huge quantity of stock and demand from the 
‘Mainland is almost non-existent. 


Aniline Dyes:— Total imports for the year were valued 
at $100 million as compared with less than $69 million in 1950 
and $35 million in 1949. The principal suppliers were Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France and Switzerland, with Germany 
supplying by far the largest share. The decline in imports 
from the U.S.A., which country was the largest supplier in 
1950, was attributable to the embargo on exports to China. 


‘Re-export values were equal to the value of total imports 


at $100 million as compared with $68 million in the previous: 


year, with China and Macau taking nearly 93 per cent. of 
the Colony’s exports. As a result of the heavy worldwide 
buying wave which occurred after “Korea” during the summer 
and autumn of 1950,-many United Kingdom and European: 
suppliers had difficulty in meeting commitments. A backlog 
of orders from China wae not filled until the spring and early 
summer months of 1951. Trading with China progressed! 
until the late summer months of the year when the Foreign 


Trade Bureaux in China commenced to suspend issuance of | 


further import licences and the gradual cessation of barter 
and other trading activities became apparent. As a result,, 
trade became very dull during the last quarter of the year.. 
Heavy stocks were accumulated in the Colony as substantial 
tonnages continued to arrive. against importers’ earlier orders: 
which had been placed in anticipation of heavy seasonal] de- 
mands from China. This outlet has not materialised because. 
of the Chinese import control and restrictions. In many in- 
stances Hongkong stock-holders have been compelled to liqui- 
date and have sustained heavy losses. 


Sulphate of Ammonia:— The year commenced with sul- 
phate of ammonia in strong demand and supplies in sight 
insufficient to meet estimated requirements. During 1950 
imports from U.S.A. and Japan accounted for some 70 per 
cent. of the total but at the end of that year both 
the American and Japanese Governments banned exports 
destined for China with the result that Hongkong importers 
were obliged to turn to Europe for supplies. During the year 
supplies from Europe were never at any time freely available 
to Hongkong importers but on the other hand demand was 
regulated by the fact that buying for China was largely 
in the hands of dealers operating on behalf of the People’s 
Government. From time to time import licences for South 
China ports were issued to commercial firms on a limited 
seale, but the great bulk of imports was negotiated by these 
special buyers, who by exercising great discretion were able 
to prevent Hongkong prices from rising unduly. 


The world supply situation for this product deteriorated 
progressively during the year mainly on account of shortage 
of sulphur, while consumption in most countries continued to 
increase. Towards the end of the year it became evident that 
supplies were becoming difficult to obtain for shipment to 
Hongkong, particularly since many sellers required payment 
in U.S. dollars and also because certain supplying countries 
would not issue export licences for cargo destined for China. 
As a result the market became more difficult to control and 
ended the year on a very firm note. 


In spite of supply difficulties, imports for the year reached 
50,000 tons of which over half was shipped from Holland and 
the balance from other European countries. Exports to China 
exceeded imports as the result of liquidation of stocks carried 
over from 1950 and at the end of 1951 Hongkong stocks were 


at a low level—a position in marked contrast to that for most 
other chemicals. 


Piece goods :— For the majority of merchants the year 
was a disappointing one. The 1950/51 winter selling season 
proved satisfactory and many dealers took an over-optimistic 
attitude resulting in over-buying and in speculation. There 
was little outlet for piecegoods during the year and so, at 
the end, there was an overstocked market with the majority 
of textiles selling below cost. Manchester Cottons were in 
demand early in the year but supply was limited and prices 
high. Substantial quantities of Poplins were booked along 
with smaller amounts of staple qualities such as Sateens, 
Drills, Umbrella Cloths and Canvas. As the summer season 
developed demand proved to be poor and there was a decline 
in local prices of Cotton and Rayon goods; the situation 
parisicy | worse during the summer months. New offers re- 
ceived from Manchester for White, Prints and ordinary market 
styles were at price level up to 25 per cent. higher than similar 
qualities from the United States. The position did not im- 
prove and, at the end of the year, dealers were offering to 


sell Manchester-made goods at prices below either actual 
or replacement costs. 


The American export controls imposed in December 1950 
took effect immediately and in the early part of the year it 
was impossible to place orders for piecegoods from that source. 
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However, there was a gradual easing of the controls on non- 
essentials such as Fancy Cotton prints and Rayons,.and, by 
August, the position was more favourable. By the time the 
goods became available, the local market had gone into a 
decline so that, up to the end of the year, only small orders 
had been placed. 


The entry of Hongkong into the Sterling Area Payments 
Agreement and the winding up of the Hongkong/Japan Open 


Account -arrangement left the way open for purchases of 


Japanese goods and, in September,.orders were placed for 
Sheetings, Shioze and Drills. This business was on a specula- 
tive basis ‘and ey! to the continuing decline in the local 
market the end of t 

piecegoods at about 5 to 10 per cent. below cost. 


Woollens:— The course of events in the woollen trade 
during 1951 was influenced by the rise and subsequent collapse 
in World wool prices. The Raw Wool market continued to 
rise from December, 1950, reaching all time high records in 
April, 1951, and during this period a limi amount of 
business was placed for Worsteds and Woollens at high prices. 
Owing to exceptional profits having been made in 1950 on 
Italian Wool and Fibro and pure Fibro qualities, there were 
orders placed with Italy again on a largely speculative basis. 
The decline in World Wool prices which set in during May 
was accompanied by the closure of many of the outlets which 
had been open to Hongkong merchants. The result was that 
the combination of low replacement costs and loss of anti- 
cipated markets left many Hongkong dealers faced with losses, 
the main ones occurring in low quality Worsteds, Fibros, 
Blazer and Melton cloths. Many dealers were prepared to 
sell up to 30 per cent. below cost but even at these figures 
few sales were effected. The situation was remedied by the 
modest profits which were able to be made out of high class 
and medium quality Worsteds. 


Wheat Flour:— Prior to October 1950, all imports of 
flour against the 1.W.A. quota were made by Government 
which re-sold to the trade at fixed prices and allowed distri- 
butors a fixed mark-up so that the flour was placed on the 
market at a controlled price. For purposes of allocation to 
the trade, Government took as a basis the reserve stocks 
which had been held by all importing firms immediately prior 
to the outbreak of the Pacific War in 1941. These reserve 
stocks had been built up by each merchant holding a fixed per- 
centage of his total imports for the year and the propor- 
tions of the total held by each were, therefore, an accurate 
guide as to their shares in the trade as a whole. The flour 
imported under these arrangements was not sufficient to meet 
the Colony’s local consumption needs and the balance of these 
as well as the normal entrepot trade were supplied from 
other than 1.W.A. sources under normal. commercial arrange- 
ments. Australia was the supplying area for the Colony’s 
I.W.A. quota and this was imported in 150 lb. unbranded sacks; 
which faetor, combined with the fixed buying and selling prices 
made it difficult and commercially unattractive to move. Gov- 
ernment found that substantial quantities had remained unsold 
and had some trouble with infestation by weevils which re- 
sulted in the Department of Commerce and Industry suffer- 
ing a financial loss. 


The matter was discussed by the importers at several 
meetings and the difficulties facing distributors were explained 
to Government whose representatives made it clear that their 
wish was for the trade to revert to normal commercial chan- 
nels as soon as possible. It was, however, essential that 
the Colony should once more hold reserve stocks in view of 
the deteriorating political situation and arrangements would 
have to be made accordingly. Another difficulty foreseen was 
that the prices of 1.W.A. flour were fixed at levels which, 
although at that time lower than normal world levels, might 
conceivably become higher than them in the event of a slump 
in the prices of “free” flour. While there was, at that time, 
no obligation on the Colony to take up its quota such an 
obligation would arise if the supplying countries offered at 
floor prices. 


Government was anxious to ensure that the Colony stocks 
should not fall below four thousand long tons and it was 


agreed that, provided there was a guaranteed reserve of three 


e year found the majority of Japanese 


thousand, the remaining thousand tons would, as experience 
had shown, be found from normal trading stocks. It was, of 
course, necessary to provide some form of insurance against 
a possible future obligation, arising ‘in the circumstances out- 
lined above to take up the full Colony quota at unfavourable 
prices and it was agreed that this might be paid by the impor- 
ters. Government, therefore, agreed that the Colony’s 1950/51 
I.W.A. quota of eleven thousand long tons should be imported 
through commercial channels either from Australia or from 
Canada and that for supplies from the latter source foreign 
exchange at official rates would be made available for pur- 
chases of up to seven thousand tons. Such flour could be 
imported under merchants’ own brands and sold at free prices, 
provided that there was held a guaranteed reserve stock of 
three thousand long tons and that importers paid to Govern- 
ment a sum, fixed for the time being at twenty-five Hongkong 
cents in respect of each fifty pound sack of 1.W.A. flour im- 
ported. 


These arrangements were finalised in March 1951 and at 
the same time, Government made arrangements for disposal 
of its remaining stocks. Several importers indicated that 
they did not wish to enter into the scheme or, alternatively 
that they were suspending operations and so the importers 
agreed among themselves on the allocation of the quota and 
a proportionate share of the stock-holding commitment, in 
accordance with the stocks held by each in 1941, as well as 
on post-war performance in the sale of Government flour. 
Supplies were ordered immediately and the full quota taken 
up before the end of the I.W.A. year and as it was apparent 
that the arrangement was working to the benefit of both Gov- 
ernment and the trade, the scheme was repeated for the 
1951/52 I.W.A. year. It was unfortunate that during the 
latter part of the year Australia should have found herself 
faced with a serious shortage of wheat. This has necessitated 
discontinuance of shipments of non-I.W.A. flour to Hongkong 
and curtailment even of I.W.A. supplies to certain other cen- 
tres. As Hongkong always drew heavily in normal times on 
Australian sources of supply this shortfall must inevitably 
react on prices in the local market and induce an upward 
trend. | 


THE EXPORT TRADE 

The year opened in promising fashion and it seemed that 
the Chinese Government was anxious to encourage sales 
through Hongkong. It became evident, however, that as the 
controls on supplies of strategic materials to China were 
tightened, so exports from that country were channelled 
towards countries which were prepared to meet her import 
requirements with the result that, at the end of the year, 
shipments of a number of China Products, such as wood-oil, 
bristles, etc., could not compete on European Markets with 
offers from Eastern European Countries which had received 
supplies by barter-trading. A contributory factor to the 
falling off in exports through Hongkong is the anti-corruption 
drive instigated by the People’s Government which was sub- 
stantially holding up normal trade. There were, towards the 
end of the year, some sizeable sales through Hongkong of 
bulk cargoes, such as, ground-nuts, and the trade hopes that 
a successful outcome to the Korean Peace Talks and the com- 
pletion of the anti-corruption drive will open the way in 
1952 for China to implement a policy of liberalising trade 
with the Western countries. Shipments of produce orginat- 
ing from other South East Asia areas were generally ood 
although many alternative suppliers of China-type produce 
failed as yet to realise that their goods have to compete on 
world markets with goods of Chinese origin being offered 
through Eastern Europe. | 


Eggs and Egg Products:— Plentiful supplies of Fresh 
Eggs arrived in the Colony by rail during the year of which 
some 20,000 baskets were shipped to Manila and Singapore. 
During the winter of 1950/51 and the following spring about 
700 tons of Eggs were processed and frozen in tins for export 
to Europe. The main export business has been in Egg 
Products, Dried Albumen and Spray Yolk, and to a lesser 
extent Liquid Yolk, as for the whole year no ocean steamers 
called at North China Ports and this, apart from other 
factors, forced cargoes to find their way to Hong Kong for 
export. The important buyer of Dried Albumen was, as pre- 
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viously, the British Ministry of Food, taking a total of 
about 900-1,000 tens. The only market for Spray Yolk was 
the Continent of Europe, which provided a_ steady outlet 
totalling a few hundred tons. No egg products were ex- 
ported to the United States. The main factor influencing 
the price of Dried Albumen was that paid by the M.O.F. 
and prices realized during the first half of the year were 
20% higher than in 1950, but the trend of European prices, 
during the second half of the year, was downward. This 
would have made trading difficult owing to the high export 
values placed on Egg Products by the Chinese Authorities, 
had not considerable quantities of Dried Albumen and Spray 
Yolk been accepted as barter exports in payment of their 


import cargo by general traders and brought to Hong Kong, © 


where normal factors governing supply and demand, plus 
the necessity of liquidating stocks permitted business being 
done at prices the Hong Kong exporters could afford to 
pay. Liquid. Yolk in barrels of industrial purposes found 
a ready market on the Continent of Europe but there has 
developed considerable difference between European buyer’s 
idea of prices and China Export values which must be recon- 
ciled for this business to continue satisfactorily. It is hoped 
that the Chinese Authorities will take a more realistic view 
of world market conditions, otherwise China is in danger of 
losing her predominant position as the main world supplier 
of Egg Products. ere 


Feathers:—The feathers trade in 1951 was a difficult one 
in many respects, although a large number of the problems 
which arose seemed to solve themselves as the year went 
along and their solution was no doubt assisted by demand 
from overseas. Up to the middle of the year it was pos- 
sible to obtain supplies of genuine Chinese feathers, but 
after that time, the embargo on exports, which had for some 
time been effective in the North, was extended to South China 
and, for the last six months of the year, Hong Kong ex- 
porters had to draw supplies from Indo-China, Siam, Malaya 
and Formosa. Curtailment of supplies combined with strong 
overseas demand has produced a deterioration in the quality 
of cargoes shipped. This position has been aggravated by 
neglect on the part of several shippers and by the entry 
into the trade of large numbers of firms without previous 
experience in the trade. The passage of time will cure this 
tendency, but the good name which the established ex- 
porters have long enjoyed in this trade must suffer for the 
activities of the irresponsible few. 


Total quantities exported during the year were about 
15 per cent less than in 1950, and there was a continuous 
upward trend in prices which, in December, were about 
double those of a year before. The United States was again 
the largest buyer and took about 75 per cent of the total 
shipped. Trade with the United Kingdom fell away to 
nothing and Germany, which had been an important buyer 
also lost interest in supplies from this part of the world. 
There was some trade with the Scandinavian countries, but 
on a very reduced scale, and shipments amounted to less 
than half of the previous year. Prospects for 1952 are un- 
certain because although it seems likely that America will 
continue as a buyer there are indications that price levels 
must come down if the trade is to continue. | 


Buffalo Hides:—Some 23,000 piculs of Buffalo hides valued 
at about $11 million were exported during the year, 12,500 
piculs of which went to the United Kingdom and the remainder 
to other European countries. Turkey and Japan bought very 
little throughout the year. Prices were firm with a ten- 
dency to rise during the first three months of the year, 
which drove buyers out of the market, but in April there 
was a downward trend which continued without interruption 
until August, during which period transactions were booked. 
Between September and November there was a shortage of 
supplies which forced up prices for buyers who had to re- 
plenish depleted stocks. Prices weakened in December with 
few buyers and the year closed with the market quiet and 
only a small number of enquiries from the United Kingdom. 
The embargo imposed by the Chinese Government on the 
export of hides continues, and only a reduced quantity of 
South China hides finds its way to Hong Kong. 


Cow Hides:—There was little export done during the 
year, with only 3,750 piculs valued at $3 million shipped 
to Japan in the first quarter, after which there was no ex- 


port demand. The bulk of supplies was absorbed by Hong . 


Kong tanneries who were able to pay higher prices than 
exporters. Prices fluctuated in sympathy with Buffalo hides 
and remained on a high level. The embargo from China 
also applies to Cow hides and like Buffalo hides most of the 
supplies were received from Siam and other South East Asian 
countries. 


Bristles:—Only a small trade was possible from Decem- 
ber 1950, when the Chinese Government placed restrictions 
on the export of Bristles, until August 1951. In these eight 
months 100 cases were exported from China. During this 
period world Bristle prices rose and the following are com- 


parative New Year quotations: . 
December February/March July/August 
1950 1961 1951 
Chungking No. 27 C & F.... US$4.50 US$5 .&0 US$ 8.00 
Tientsin 55 short 7.20 8.60 10.50 
Hankow No. 17 ps 6.40 7.50 9.50 
Shanghai No. 17 3.80 4.20 5.50 


During the period December 1950—August 1951 the 
Chinese authorities continued to invite bids for Bristles but 
insisted that all regular’ assortments be exported only in 
barter for import goods under their “Category 1’, which 
are mostly strategic materials, and that these import goods 
must be sent into China first, and then Bristles equivalent 
in value to the imports would be allowed to be shipped from 
China. Only Riflings, 2” and 3” lengths could be bought 
for payment by Letter of Credit on T/T. Under these con- 
ditions most Bristle Merchants in Hong Kong considered 
the business as not worth having in view of the risks in- 
volved, especially as the Chinese Government values were 
consistently higher than markets abroad were willing to 
pay. Two or three large Chinese firms whose chief business 
is the export of Bristles decided to try but with little suc- 
cess and the general opinion is that at that time the Chinese 
Government held _ sufficient foreign exchange and were 
not anxious to do business. These conditions altered after 
the end of August 1951 when it appeared that the Chinese 
Government were short of foreign exchange as many offers 
of Bristles of all types were received in Hong Kong. How- 
ever, for regular assortments these offers still stipulated 
payment by barter in exchange for strategic materials. It 
is estimated that between September and December 1951 
a total of 7/8000 pieces were exported from China via Hong 
Kong. Large quantities of Chinese Bristles were also sold 
through Eastern European countries at that time. During 
this period the United States decided on a thheavy buying 
programme for their stockpile and prices remained very 
steady within the following range: Chungking No. 27 
US$5 80/6.20. Tientsin No. 55 short US$900/9.40. Hankow 
No. 17 US$8.20/880. Shanghai No. 17 US$500/5.25. How- 
ever, early in December the American Government tem- 
porarily suspended issuance of import licences for China 
Bristles and prices began to decline. On the other hand, the 
Chinese Government were reluctant to lower their values to 
meet this drop in the American market and ig se sarod 
little business was reported during December. The following 
is a comparison between American buyers’ ideas of value 
and Chinese Government’s export floor prices: 


Buyers’ Ideas Chinese Floor 
Prices 


Some business was done in spite of this disparity be- 
tween the two ideas of value as some merchants who received 
Bristles in return for import goods were ready to take a 
loss on the Bristles. Some were forced to do so for financial 
reasons, but others probably had made sufficient profit on 
their imports to more than offset the loss on Bristles. 


Silk :—The trade in silk was most disappointing. The 
Raw Silk industry in China continues to be controlled by 
the People’s Government. Silk filatures must sell their pro- 
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duction to the Government at fixed prices, and all sales 


are then made by them. Most of the production was ear- 


marked for Russia, especially Shanghai manufactured Raw 
Silk and very little found its way to. Western countries. The 


total production in Canton for the year, did not exceed 


5,000 piculs, of which only some 1,000 piculs were exported 
into Hong Kong. Owing to the prices asked, being above 
world prices for Raw Silk, Europe and the United States 
bought no Canton Raw Silk, and little was exported to 
India which is normally a good buyer. All available sup- 
plies in Hong Kong were shipped to Egypt and Indonesia. 
Prices fixed by the Canton Government remained steady 
throughout the year at $2,900-$3,000 per picul for size 20/22 


deniers and $2.520-$2,600 per picul for sizes 40 deniers and 


until 


upwards. Hongkong’s exports to France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land during the year were about 100 piculs of China Steam 
filatures from Shanghai at $3,500-$3,800 per picul, about 
200 piculs of Szechuen Steam filatures 20/22 at $3,000-$3,100 
per picul, and about 600 piculs Tussah filatures from North 


China at a price between $2,800 a picul at-the beginning 


of the year and $2,600 at the end. About 600 piculs of Korean 
Raw Silk was imported, but the war in that country cur- 
tailed production. About half of this quantity was consumed 
by local silk weaving factories, and the remainder exported 
to Switzerland and Italy. Prices ranged from $3,800 in 
April to $3,000 at the end of the year. Some 300 piculs of 
Japanese Raw Silk were imported for local weaving fac- 
tories at a price of $3,500 to $3,700 per picul. 


Waste Silk:—In a similar manner to Raw Silk, this 
trade is also controlled in China by the Government, and for 
long periods of the year, its export was either prohibited 
or curtailed. Prices were also too high to permit much 
business. There was some demand in the first half of the 
year from Europe, but in the second half, buyers dropped 
out, and prices. tended to fall. The United States were in 
the market for a time and bought fair quantities but had 
ceased by the end of the year. Exports originating from 
Canton totalled some 1,000 piculs which went to Europe and 
the U.S.A. Prices ranged from $600 to $700 per picul for 
the lower grades, and about $900 for the higher. Prior to 
China prohibiting its export, about 1,800 piculs of Szechuen 
waste silk was exported to Europe at prices ranging from 
$800 to $1,200 according to grade. About 4,000 piculs of 
Tussah waste silk were exported to U.S.A. and in smaller 
quantities to — Prices ranged from $850 to $950 in 
the first half of the year, but later declined to $600-$800 
according to grades. About 800 or 900 piculs of Korean 
waste were -.imported at about $900 per picul of which 400 
to 500 piculs are still held in stock here. Some low grade 
Indo-China waste silk was exported to Europe at about $290 
per picul, During the first half of the year, about 600 piculs 
of Canton pierced cocoons at $400 to $500 per picul, and 
about 400 piculs of Siamese pierced cocoons at $350 to $400 
were exported to Europe. 


Tea:—The year has been an extremely difficult one. 
Limited supplies from China arrived in the Colony up to 
March, mainly on a barter basis. In March, the Chinese 
Government instituted a strict control over tea exports and 
offers from abroad were only permitted on an allocation 
basis after approval by the Foreign Trade Control Bureau. 
The export of new 1951 crop teas was prohibited in accordance 
with the Government’s policy of first selling off the existing 
stocks of 1950 crop and producing a much larger quantity 
of black teas for sale to Russia and her satellite countries. 
1951 Green teas were not made available for normal markets 
Russia’s requirements were known. Despite these 


_ restrictions and the high floor prices demanded by China, a 


considerable volume of business was done at gradually in- 


creasing prices owing to stocks becoming scarce, and due 
to reported large sales of 1950 Green teas to Russia and 


her satellite countries. 


A considerable proportion of this 


_ business was financed in the Colony and transhipped from 


- 


here. Supplies from Canton were small and were confined 
to the lower grades and semi-raw or unprocessed teas. In 


October the Moroccan market was upset by the arrival there 


of 44,000 cases of China Pes tea via Poland and East | 


Berlin at prices about 20% below existing selling prices. 


This coupled with the prohibition of 1951 crop exports from 
Canton and the offer of such teas via Germany, leads one 
to believe that the Chinese Government is adhering to a 
policy of ignoring the traditional Eastern market as regards 
green tea. 

Reports from Europe showed that some 1,000 tons of 
low grade China black tea was available via Germany, but 
owing to poor quality, financial control difficulties and the 
fact that adequate supplies of black tea was available in 
India and Ceylon, little interest was shown. Recent reports 
from China reveal that the Government is offering a large 
quantity of China black tea which leads one to suppose that 
this tea has been rejected by Russian buyers and that the 
policy of producing more Black teas in 1951 has not been 
entirely successful. 


In regard to Formosan teas, the position of green teas 
in China and a lack of demand for black teas owing to the 
adequate supplies from India and Ceylon, a considerable 
proportion of the crop was made into green tea for the 
Moroccan market. Formosan production in 1951 amounted 
to about six million pounds, a good proportion of which was 
financed in and shipped via the Colony. Although Formosan 
Green tea is not a good substitute for the better grades of 
China teas, a marked improvement was noticed this season, 
and prices were more reasonable and more in line with world 
prices. In view of the increased production of Formosan 
green teas and a two months drought, its black tea produc- 
tion was reduced considerably, and with the exception of 
smal] quantities of specialized types, little buying interest 
was shown. Some leaf teas were exported to South America, 
however, although an order for one million pounds of orange 
Pekoe was lost to India owing to cheaper prices and better 
quality. Prices offered for Formosan Broken Orange Pekoe 
types were also well above world market prices and were 
consequently neglected by United Kingdom and United 
States buyers. 


The London market, the largest potential market for black 
tea, is at present showing no interest in Far Eastern black 
teas owing to declining prices for Indian and Ceylon teas, 
which are below the present asking prices in Formosa. 


Cassia:—The year has been the worst of the post-war 
years. Following the temporary suspension of the export 
of this commodity from China in December, 1950, and the 
high floor prices fixed by the People’s Government subse- 
quently, business ceased for some months. Ample stocks in 
Europe resulted in no demand from that market during the 
first half of the year. In the latter half of the year some 
enquiries were received from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, but owing to the high prices quoted by local ex- 
porters, very few transactions were concluded. The Indian 
trade was also affected for the same reason. The close of 
the year showed a distinct lack of enquiries, despite the 
quality and quantity of supplies being better. 


Camphor:—Practically no camphor arrived from China 
during the year. The chief source of supply was Taiwan 
but the United States and Europe purchased direct and very 
little business was done through Hong Kong for shipment 
to India. 


Galangal:—Owing to the American Import Embargo of 
goods from China and poor demands from abroad, very small 
quantities came out of China. Orders from Europe and 
India were few and very irregular. Prices were maintained 
owing to controlled floor prices by the Chinese Authorities. 


Wood Oil:—The importation of Chinese Wood Oil ex- 
ported from China after December 17th, 1950 was pro- 
hibited by the U.S.A. During the two months following the 
application of the American Controls, many European 
holders of spot stocks resold to the U.S. and covered for 
shipment from China via Hongkong. As a result of this the 
price rose from £205 per long ton in bulk C & F European 
ports in early December 1950 to £235 by the middle of 
January 1951. The price continued to rise steadily and by 
the beginning of March the mainland was demanding as high 
as £300. There was considerable resistance from Europe 
at these levels and eventually the holders gave way some- 
what. Considerable business was done through May/June/ 
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July from £276 down to £270 C & F in bulk. In November 
European sellers taking a view of the market began selling 
at below replacement price at that time and prices fell 
away gradually to a low of £260 at the end of December. 

Eastern European holders who had previously obtained 
supplies from China under barter arrangements appeared 
in the European market and met buyers’ price ideas down 
to this figure. Meanwhile, the Government-controlled China 
market remained unchanged at £275 but resellers in Hong- 
kong who had obtained supplies under these barter arrange- 
ments were active in meeting Eastern European competi- 
tion. At the end of the year there were indications that 
the mainland Government was contemplating steps to curb 
Hongkong sales below the floor price. 


A noteworthy development over the year was the diver- 
sion of considerable supplies to Eastern Europe in exchange 
for import goods, a major percentage of such shipments 
were eventually resold to the United Kingdom or Western 
Europe. It was also noted during the year that Chinese 
domestic consumption rose considerably and is now estimated 
to be at least 30 per cent. of production. Shipments in 
drums fell off during the year due to the high price of drums 
on the Hongkong market and prohibition of their export 
from the mainland. 


Teaseed Oil:—The United Kingdom is the sole importer 
of this commodity via the Colony. In the immediate post- 
war years substantial amounts of teaseed oil were exported 
to the United Kingdom, as all edible oils other than teaseed 
oil were placed on an Import Quota basis. When these quota 
restrictions were removed the demand for this commodity 
fell considerably and with the recent introduction of Import 
Licensing it seems likely that the demand will fall 
still further. Supplies during the year were rather irregular 
due to high export floor prices demanded by the Chinese 
Government which brought them out of line with the United 
Kingdom market prices. 


Essential Oils:—Trade in these Oils during the year was 
comparatively normal. The New Year commenced with a 
very quiet market, there being little or no demand from 
abroad. During the first four months of the year despite 
widespread disorders in South China and static floor prices, 
supplies reached the Colony in very nearly normal quantities 
and at steadily declining prices. This trend continued 
throughout the remainder of the year. 


Opening quotations in January were:— 


Aniseed Oil 
Cassia Oil 


14/- c.i.f. European ports. 
31/3 
as compared to December when prices had dropped to:— 


Aniseed Oil 
Cassia oil 


8/2 c.i.f. European ports. 


Limited stocks of Peppermint Oil were also available in 
Hongkong during this period but at prices above those ob- 
taining in European markets. It was reported from Shanghai 
at the end of April that the authorities were prohibiting 
further purchases of raw materials by manufacturers and 
it was anticipated that there would be a subsequent scarcity 
of supplies. The authorities eventually relaxed their pro- 
hibition on manufacturers obtaining raw materials and the 
new season was expected to commence in September. Manu- 
facturers themselves were of the opinion that provided 
prices abroad became attractive they would be able to pro- 
duce limited quantities during the Autumn. The market re- 
mained dull during the closing months of the year and little 
or no business was done. 


Groundnuts:—When the American Export Controls were 
applied on December 17, 1950, there were many contracts for 
F.A.Q. Groundnut Kernels outstanding for shipment from 
China. A number of these contracts had been negotiated 
through Hongkong and were for shipment to Europe against 
payment in U.S. dollars. The mainland authorities permitted 
exporters who had contracts on the books in U.S. dollars to 
ship the relative cargo provided payment was switched to 
Sterling or Swiss francs at a fixed rate of exchange, and 
‘T/T in full was received in China prior to shipment. It must 
de mentioned that the conversion rate was quite fair but many 


firms were unable to comply with the authorities’ requirements: 


particularly as regards T/T. As a result there were several 


defaults and although accurate figures are unobtainable it is. 
understood that about 20,000 tons were short delivered to. 
European buyers. Once the old commitments were cleared up. 


the mainland authorities made the export of Groundnut Ker- 
nels subject to special permission which invariably involved 
barter. As a result, the volume passing through Hongkong 


during 1951 was very small and the majority of the cargo. 


which did pass through consisted of Groundnuts in Shell 
which the mainland authorities considered as surplus to their 
requirements. It is suspected that large consignments have 
moved northwards and in all probability considerable barter 
business will be done with the Eastern European nations in 
1952. Up to the end of the year there was no indication from. 
the mainland of any desire to sell for cash but since then there 
have been certain approaches which so far have not developed 
into anything concrete. The 1951 crop is reported to have 
been excellent. 


Canes & Rattans:— As in most other trades, business in 
Canes showed a decided decrease compared with 1950, only 


40,000 bales being shipped as against approximately 80,000 | 


bales in the previous year. Approximately 6,000 bales were 
exported to Northern Europe, but owing to import controls 
sales to the United States were negligible. In August, the 


syndicate set up by the People’s Government in 1950, intro- | 
duced a discount system of 3 per cent. for single orders ex- | 


ceeding 5,000 bales and 5 per cent. for single orders exceeding 
8,000 bales. As individual buyers capable of buying in such 
large quantities were few and exporters in thé Colony woud 
not take the risk of over-buying on their immediate require- 


ments, discounts were unobtainable and consequently difficulties. 


in making competitive offers were experienced. The discount 
system was abolished in September and it is believed that 
business in the forthcoming season will be on a strictly 
net basis. Insofar as the Rattan trade is concerned, the de- 
mand has been steady and the stock shortages so notable in 


1950 were not apparent. The furniture and basketware manu- | 


facturers have been kept busy with demands principally 
emanating from the United States as in previous years. Prices 
have remained steady throughout the year. 


Tin & Other Metals & Ores:— At the beginning of the 
year, the price of 99% refined tin was about $1,500 per picul 
and the low 60% grade $800/$900 per picul. Most of the tin 
exported was of the low grade and considerable quantities of 
it were shipped. During June and July the United States 
forced down the price of pure tin to about $1,000 per picul 
and the price of the lower grade tin declined proportionately 
to about $400/$500, but the high prices demanded by the pro- 
ducers precluded any business being done and it had practically 
ceased at the end of the year. As a consequence metal dealers 
turned their attention to the importation of old brass and 
copper scrap, ingots and used brass artillery shell cases, and 
large quantities were exported to Europe and the United 
States at prices of $300/$400 per picul. Prices declined to- 
wards the end of the year, however, owing to scarcity of 
stocks available abroad. No business was done in Antimony 
Regulus, bismuth ore or other metals and ores owing to the 
Chinese embargo on their export. 


Wolfram Ore:— Owing to the embargo placed by the 
People’s Government on ithe export of wolfram, no supplies 
were received from China during the year. The meagre stocks 
held in the Colony at the beginning of the year were soon 
exported. Wolfram was discovered in several places in the 
New Territories during the year, the richest being in the Lin 
Fa Mountain district, and was soon mined, but on a very dis- 
organized and unauthorized basis. The miners are refugees 
and jobless workmen working independently who sell the pro- 
duct of their labour to.a collector who in turn sells it to the 
exporter. 


It is estimated that the total output from these © 


sources is thirty tons per month. Prices at the beginning — 
of the year were $700/$800 per picul of 65% grade rising — 
gradually to the present price of $1,700 per picul which is 

the highest on record. Government have now stepped in and 


prohibited unauthorised mining in view of the loss of revenue, 
and in order to bring the miners under better control. They 
intend to place the mining in the hands of contractors. 
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: Hongkong Statistical Reports 


February 1952 


Relow is given a summary of various statistical] 

eports issued by the HK. Govt. for February 
952. (Figures for January are in the Review 
f March 27, 1952, Vol. XII No. 13). 


Vital Statistics—Births registered: 5752 (Chin- 


se 5688, non-Ch. 64); total Jan.-Feb. 11,935 

Ch. 11,794, non-Ch. 141). 

Deaths registered: 1449 (Ch. 1439, non-Ch, 
(Ch. 2969, non-Ch. 


total Jan.-Feb. 2997 
8). 


Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 48,534 
~ total Jan.-Feb. 113,157 (swine 
10,649). 


Vegetables & Fish—-Vegetables marketed at 
he Govt. wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 
801.96 tons; total Jan.-Feb. 9632.96 t. 


Fish mtarketed 2169.5 t.; Jan-Feb. 4574.5 t. 


Cement Output of cement 7709 metric tons; 
an.-Feb. 17,628 m.t. 


General Post Office—Total revenue $1,238,- 
12.55 (sales of stamps ($980,918: receipt stamps 
169,560). Revenue Jan.-Feb. $2,550,700.63 
sales of stamps $1,991,760; receipt stamps 
382,020). 


Building—-New building construction: 74 
uildings costing $8,637,890 with site work $143,- 
00; Jan-Feb. 135 buildings costing $13,186,119, 
ite work $333,253. (Monthly average cost of 
uilding work in 1951 $6.5 million, and in 
950 Apr.-Dec. $9.8 m.). 


HK. Building Construction Feb. 1952 


Site Work 
‘ity of Victoria: No. $ $ 
Factories & Godowns 1 366,211 — 
344,886 


2 1,604,028 
14 2,215,125 


accom. ) 


Island Outside City of Victoria: 


Factories & Godowns 2 124,781 -_— 
Houses & Flats .... 10 479,700 15,000 
6,500 

13 610,981 15,000 

Kowloon & New Kowloon; 

Factories & Godowns 56 292,180 — 
Offices & Shops .... 2 1,980,000 — 
Houses & Flats .... 35 1,521,390 28,000 
ines ce 2,018,214 100,000 


Vehicular Traffic—The number of vehicles and 
drivers licensed as at February 29th 1952, was 


as follows: 


Vehicles: 

Private Cars ....... 10,163 
Public Commercial Lorries .......... 1,402 
Private Commercial Lorries .......... 1,036 
Government Cars & Lorries .......... 751 
Riekshaws (Private) R5 

(Public) ..... ce 853 
Hand Trucks ........ ole 3 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences* ............. 33,756 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers .......... 3,175 


*Cumulative Totals since reoccupation of HK. 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—-Total number 
of accidents, 564 (monthly average for 19651, 
571); Jan.-Feb., 1228 accidents. Casualties 227 
(m.av. for 1951, 263), 11 fatal; 91 in BK and 
136 in Kow'oon & New Territories., Casualties 
Jan.-Feb. 515, 19 fatal; 220 in HK. and 296 in 
Kowloon & N.T. 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 


Goods and Passenger Statistics 


February Jan.-Feb. 


1952 1952 
Passengers: Local No. No. 
168,959 366,144 
Downward ....... 157,312 333,564 
Concession Tickets 16,882 31,173 
oe Foreign : 
Upward -— — 
Downward ........ 
Goods: Local Kgs. Kgs. 
Upward 2,620,610 5,379,180 
Downward ........ 9,124,740 25,968,850 
Foreign 
— 
Downward ......+.-. 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
i Goods : 
Local .........i:. 79,077.40 194,364.00 
-— 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 68,772.44 136,364.40 


*Includes $17,326.55 (Concession Tickets). 
fIncludes $31,857.50 (Concession Tickets). 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 


Union Building, Pedder Street. 
Hong Kong. 


& 


GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 


RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 
IVORIES AND CURIOS. 
Wholesalers 


REPAIR SERVICE 


MERCHANTS. 


Exporters of 


Retailers 


Telegraphic Address: 
Falconer, Hong Kong. 
Tel. 22143. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 
For March and January-March 1952 


Factory Registrations—Applications for regis- 
tration received by the HK. Dept. of Labour 
during March numbered 23 (Hongkong 10, now- 
loon & New Territories 13); 18 registration 
certificates were cancel.ed (KK. 5, K. & N.T. 
13); 2 applications were refused (1 & 1); 5 
illegal factories were found and closed down 


Retreading, Chemical, Shoe Last, Pngineering. 

Industrial Accidents—Industrial and Occupa- 
tional injuries reported in March totalied 49 
cases involving 53 persons (4 fatal); of these, 
39 (3 fatal) were in registered factories. 

The headings under which the injuries were 
reported were: machinery 14 (in registered fac- 
tories); transport 1 (in reg. factory); explo- 
sions or fire 11, 3 fatal (7 in reg. factories, 
5 fatal); poisonous, hot or corrosive substances 
2 (in reg. fact.); fall of persons 8 (4 in reg. 
fact.) ; falling objects 7, 1 fatal (2 in reg. fact.) ; 


fall of ground 1 (in reg. fact.); miscellaneous 
9 (8 in reg. fact.). 

For the first quarter of the year a total of 
135 cases was repo involving 141 persons, 
12 being fatal. The headings under which the ¢ 
accidents occurred were: machinery 31, transport 
4, explosions or fires 21 (4 fatal); poisonous, 
hot or corrosive substances 6; electricity 1 :: 
fall of persons 30 (3 fatal); stepping on or 
striking against objects 1; falling objects 13 (2 
fatal); fall of ground 5 (1 fatal); handling 
without machinery 7 (2 fatal): miscellaneous 23. 


(1 & 4); 31 registration certificates were issued 
(11 & 20). 

For the first quarter of this year the figures 
are: 67 app.ications received (HK. 25, K. & 
N.T. 42) as compared with 79 for the same 
period in 1951; 44 regis. certificates cancelled 
(11 & 33) against 30 in 1951; 6 applications 
refused (3 & 3) against 5; 9 illega] factories 
found and c.osed down (4 & 5) against 11; 107 
regis. certificates issued (37 & 70) against 65 
for last year. 

As at March 31 1952 the total number of 
factories registered was 1407 (Mar. 31 1961. 
1279) and 456 applications were under considera- 
tion (Mar. 31 1951, 337). 

Factories registered in March and the number 
of employees, are shown below: 


279 7 £286 ? 
3 Weaving (Cotton) ...... 82 51 133 on Business Or easure . 
4 Metai Wares ............ 46 28 74 

1 Biscuits & Confectionery . 28 _ 28 

1 ll 10 21 

666 14 2 16 

2 Printing 13 13 

1 er 10 -- 10 phen 

4 1 5 | 
33 6438 342 985 


Two factories changed their names in March, 
i Printing and 1 Ceramic Industry. 

The 18 Factories c.osed down were: 4 Print- 
ing; 3 Weaving; 2 Drawnwork; 1 each Knitting. 
Cotton Quilt, Oil, Enamelware, Laboratory, Tyre 


HONG KONG TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


It’s only a few restful hours 
by Flying Clipper*! 


® You fly swiftly and comfortably to Manila when you fly 
with the World’s Most Experienced Airline. Big, luxurious 
four-engine Clippers speed you on your way — you arrive 
rested and refreshed, ready for business or fun. 

Aboard the Clippers you relax in your big lounge chair 
seat. You enjoy Pan American’s delicious meals . . . have 
traditionally fine Clipper service. 

The Clippers take off twice a week for Manila. F rom 
there you can fly to the U.S.A. by Pan American “Strato 


Notice to Shareholders 


| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that the Twenty-Third Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of HONG KONG 
TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMIT- 
ED, will be held on Friday, the 
25th day of April, 1952, at noon, 
in the Board Room of the Com- 
pany, Fourth Floor, Telephone 
House, Hong Kong, for the pur- 
pose of receiving a Statement of 
Accounts and the Report of the 
Board of Directors for the financial 
year ended 3lst December 1951, 


and re-electing three Directors Clipper. For reservations, call your Travel Agent or... 
and the Auditors. 
The Transfer Books of the Hong Kong Hotel, Phones 31639, 31830 


Peninsula Hotel, Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 
Hong Kong 
*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc.. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with lemite.. labiliey 


| Company will be closed from the 
12th April 1952 to the 25th April 
$ 1952 both days inclusive. 
Dated this 5th day of April, 
1952. 
By Order of the Board. 
S. GROVE, 
Secretary. 
14, Des Voeux Road, Central, 
Hong Kong. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
(For Jan. see Review of March 27, 1952, Vol.-XII, No. 13) 
Imports Exports 
1952 1952 1952 1952. 
February January-February February January-February 

% of % of % of % of 

$ Total $ Total $ Total $ Total 

Trade Trade Trade Trade 

2,412,142 73 5,236,459 73 4,646,872 2.20 6,793,911 1.66 
201,942 20,965 04 627,068 1,527,719 37 
3,217,708 .97 6,393,805 89 2,912,592 1.38 4,938,206 1.21 
5,585,569 1.68 10,093,260 1.41 67 3,957 32 1,243,875 30 
OF 9,852,432 2.97 52,608,047 7.34 12.12 1,621 5.73 28,188,250 
12,213,264 3.68 21,462,323 2.99 43,610,924 20.63 84,112,888 20.61 
Philippines 1,092,477 °. 32 3,513,254 1.66 5,092,075 1.25 
11,769,690 3.55 33,641,425 4.69 14,294,531 6.76 29,797 ,671 7.30 
1,611,944 48 7,033,086 98 22,57 9,984 10.68 36,441,811 8.93 
China (excl. Formosa) -..-.. 69,423,652 20.91 139,887,207 19.51 17,90 4,868 8.47 40,155,397 9.84 
3,838,625 1.16 7,771,290 1.08 12,735,983 6.03 30,235,009 7.41 
South Korea 603,488 18 1,249,878 17 1,820.478 86 2,897,777 

‘Total ‘Trade of H.K. - 331,961,187 716,774,251 211,38 1,677 408,118,534 


HONGKONG RADIO 
TELEPHONE TARIFF 


Telephone subscribers wishing to make use of 
Internationa] Radio Telephone links have to re- 
gister with the Hongkong Telephone Company 
Limited. Casual cash calls may be made at 
the following Cable & Wireless counters: Electra 
House, Peninsula Hotel, Telephone House. 


Initial Each Report 
Destinations 8 mincall additional Charge 
basic rate minute 
Australia ......... $48.00 $16.00 $ 3.20 
British North Borneo 30.00 10.00 3.20 
48.00 16.00 3.00 
$+#Chungshan ....... 6.00 — 1.20 
ae 60.00 20.00 3.00 
a 69 .60 23.20 6.40 
72.00 24.00 7.20 
Germany, Western 69.60 23.20 6.40 
72.00 24.00 7.20 
ro i Northern . 60.00 20.00 3.20 
§+Kongmoon ....:... 6.00 -- 1.20 
Luxembourg ...... 64.80 21.60 4.80 
6.00 2.00 , 2.00 
Singapore & Malaya 30.00 10.00 3.20 
72.00 24.00 7.20 
TShanghai 21.00 7.00 2.00 
72.00 24.00 7.20 
Switzerland ...... 69.60 23.20 6.40 
*United & 
60.00 20.00 3.20 
United ‘States of 
48.00 16.00 3.00 


7 Personal, Arranged and Urgent calls may be 
made. 

§ Calls of all categories charged in units of 3 
mins for each 3 minutes or part of 3 minutes. 


* Plus additional charges to some European 
Countries. 
x Extension charges .to Chilung, 


Taichung, 
Tainan and Kaohsiung may be had. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


At the beginning of this year, notwith- 
standing the trade recession which was 
felt here for many months past, the share 
market recorded active business and 
prices were usually firm and the trend 
was reassuring for investors. Working 
results of public companies for 1951 ap- 
peared all favorable and thus encouraged 
local capital interested in Hongkong in- 
vestments. Yields were attractive, usual- 
ly in excess of 10% for industrials, and 
prospects for continued firm conditions 
on the Exchange could not but be judged 
rather optimistically. 


The turning point coincided with the 
March 1 riot in Kowloon. As much as 
one tried to minimise the riot itself and 
the preceding Peking harangues, the 
investor felt not very comfortable realising 
that there were many more communists 
and sympathisers in this colony than 
was earlier assumed. Caution was then 
becoming the watchword which, in so 
nervous a community as ours, actually 
meant the return to liquidity: there were 
sales for no other reason than to have 
one’s money in form of cash rather than 
in scrip which, as experience has shown, 
might mean in an emergency great delay 
to liquidate. 


The weakness then shown in the mar- 
ket was supported by many factors which 
earlier had been ignored or not properly 
evaluated. The trade recession and the 
absence of larger Chinese buying orders 
had already caused some concern here 
last autumn but the extent and the 


probable duration of the depression were 
not well understood. To aggravate the 
local depression there came the British 
budget and the raise in the bank rate. 
London started then to sell local securi- 
ties—a development “which is very closely 
followed here—and this affected the 
‘morale’ of many local holders. The trend 
is indicated very often by London’s at- 
titude. It was, under present austerity 
conditions in the UK, no wonder that 
London commenced selling though, for- 
tunately, it was never on a large scale. 
The March 1 riot has also had something 
to do with selling orders from London 
where one seems to take usually a more 
excited view of possible developments 
than is being observed in Hongkong. 


If the trade returns had not shown a 
considerable decline the market would 
have recovered its, composure but as 
matters turned out in February merchants 
were somewhat upset. The many real 
or rumored bankruptcies, involving of 
course mostly the mushroom firms of 
recent years which had little business 
experience and had mainly engaged in 
commodity speculation, made the whole 
community doubtful about prospects of © 
business this year; the warning issued by 
several highly-placed bankers and business 
leaders of the Chinese mercantile com- 
munity was further taken as an indication 
that 1952 will be a difficult year. 


Sellers found at slightly lower prices 
sufficient buyers but after a while it 
appeared as if buying resistance was 
developing. It was not so simple to 
persuade investors to take up new scrip 
when reports were published of certain 
companies the accounts of which for 1951 
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showed a lower profit when compared 
with 1950. The Godown Co., for instance, 
had a 30% decrease of profit compared 
to the admittedly abnormally high one 
of the preceding year, and the prospects 
of this company for the current year 
were regarded as somewhat poor in the 
light of the lower tonnage figures for 
the first quarter of 1952. Utilities are 
doing well and some of them may show 
the same good results this year as in 
1951 which is one of the main reasons 
for Chinese buying support. 


However Chinese investment capital 
is scarce—while idle, speculative capital 
remains at record levels. This sort of 
capital the local share market cannot 
attract as trading conditions are the 
exact opposite of what a speculator would 
require. European investors are of less 
importance in the local share market, 
and there has been a tendency in recent 
months to look into overseas opportuni- 
ties with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and British African terri- 
tories receiving considerable attention. 
This tendency has. been strengthened by 
the prevailing trade recession and the lack 
of interest displayed by many merchants 
in the future of the once fabulous China 
market; so they are, reluctantly to be 
sure, searching other markets and if 
conditions in this part of the world should 
prove to be less stable than today they 
are prepared to make a living elsewhere. 


Brokers who had a very good time 
in 1951 find the going rough now. The 
turnover is still considerable but the 
number of active brokers is 40 for all of 
whom there is not enough business. Many 
of the brokers are unable to pay their 
expenses and their “outlook for 1951 is 
not encouraging. They supplement their 
earnings from real estate brokerage but 
in this line there has been, with a decline 
in prices, a recession which has been 
aggravated by the money tightness, the 
‘high private interest rate and the difficul- 


ty to obtain mortgages from commercial 
banks. 


Property for sale and disappearance 
of key money characterise the real estate 
market of today. There is plenty of 
new building going on which has a de- 
pressive effect on existing properties. 
Although idle capital of the hot variety is 
available in huge amounts the holders 
are not at all inclined to become ‘financially 
respectable’. Brokers know how difficult 
it is to arrange a sale at a-price which 
both parties find fair and at which busi- 
ness can be conducted. There are many 
forced sales of property as held by such 
persons who are overbought in cargo 
which they cannot sell at slump prices 
nor can they obtain tredits against go- 
down warrants at an acceptable rate 
of interest. Such sales or offers depress 


.the market. Our commercial banks ‘are 


not equipped to advance larger loans to 
property holders and so the import 
merchants, by & large, have to sell at 
considerable losses or to pay outrageous 
interest on loans—or if they are lucky 
they can sell properties or secure also 
against very high interest private mort- 
gages. The private money market knows 


of no rules; charges are generally from 
3 to 6% per month. 


The political outlook appears now much. 


brighter and this may in due course lead 
to more investment in shares and also 
in property. For the moment the trade 
recession is overshadowing all other 
business activity and only if there will 
be some recovery can the share prices 
improve. 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR 
THE DOLLAR 


(From Guenter Reimann, New York) 


Hopes for a peaceful outlook for Europe will 
reduce premium payments for dollar exchange in 
terms of soft currencies. However, Premium px 
ments for various kinds of “cheap” foreign ex- 
change, especially usable in commodity transac- 
tions, will continue on an inereasingly large 
scale. Further weakness of the U.S. dollar in 
international exchange transactions should be ex- 
pected. Foreign financial groups will tend to 
reduce their dollar assets and shift to other 
hard currency positions, or increase their com- 
modity holdings. The commodity value of the 
dollar, which rose appreciably during 1951, will 
probably decline again. Such a movenfent 
will be limited, however. 


Delayed buying of sterling commodities with 
dollar exchange will no longer be advantageous. 
We may also expect a new net outflow of gold 
from the U.S. in the near future. But price 
levels in other countries, especially of the ster- 
ling area, will be under stronger pressure than 
in America. Deflationary policies in a number 
of soft currency countries are only starting. 
The fear of a serious depression, which is now 
haunting campaign strategists in Washington. 
will again encourage official dollar spending at 
home and abroad during the second half of this 
year. The Administration has the means to 
follow such a course on short notice. 


Another factor is of even, greater importance. 
Drastic import restrictions by dollar-short coun- 
tries will result in a sharp decline of demand 
for dollar exchange by the middle of this year. 
Thus, technical market conditions will be favo 
ab'e to a partial recovery of weak foreign cur- 
rencies in terms of the dolar. There will be 
important exceptions. But the over-all trend 
will not encourage the increase of foreign dollar 
holdings. Political factors wi!l contribute to 
this trend. Europe will seem to have a better 
chance for peace than the Far East, and many 
international investors will believe that U.S. 
investments contain a considerable war risk and 
uncertainty as to controls. 


Leading authorities in Washington will be 
for support of British efforts.to bridge over the 
critical stage for British ster'ing during the next 
few months. Therefore, we may also expect a 
new net outflow of gold from the U.S. in the 
near future. 


But such conditions will not be lasting. IT 
the end of this year a new turning point wi’! 
probably be reached. Then it may be realized 
that the foundation for new international monc- 
tary stability has not yet been laid. At this 
point, the dol'ar will probably gain new strength 
because many other foreign currencies will again 
be under strong pressure. : 


Outflow of foreign funds from dollar into 
other hard currency exchange will be great'y 
affected by the fear of political risks. It is un- 
likely that the cold war will turn into a hot 
war this year. Nor can an early ending of the 
cold war be expected. Therefore, the “Battle 
Act’’ which enables the U.S. Treasury to block 
any private account which helps to finance 
forbidden transactions with Eastern areas (Com- 
munist China and Korea) wil] remain effective. 
However, we are advised by authoritative sources 
that a number of accounts of foreign private 
banks or firms have been blocked. In sonte 
cases, foreign banks ‘were able to’ reassure the 
U.S. Treasury and their blocked accounts were 
unfrozen. Such cuses are usually kept secret. 
The publicity: given to the blocking of the N.Y. 


averag 


account of a well-known Swiss banking firm did ‘sales: 


not start in Washington but in East Germany 
in connection with transactions of the Deutsche 


marke 
kok, 


Notenbank (East Germany) on belalf of Chinese (Borne 
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U.S. price controls of commodities which are intere 


selling considerably below ceilings will prob- 


ably be lifted in- most cases. But facilities 
for overnight restoration of controls will be 

t in readiness. A rise of iron and steel 
dollar prices will be followed by a series of 
moderate price increases for other commodities. 


It is unlikely that British hopes of selling 
large quantities of sterling commodities against 
dollar exchange for additional strategic stock- 
piles will be realized. American military ex- 
perts will be opposed to more stockpi:ing of 
individual contmodities. They want a balanced 
reserve of all component parts of defense arti- 
cles. The availability of alternative re:ources 
will get preferential support. Therefore, a new 
government buying spree of sterling commodities 
is unlikely. Direct dollar aid, however, may 


be increased, as well as diversion of defense 


dollar contracts to NATO countries. 


The test of Mr. Butler’s “dramatic” monetary 
policies will come by the middie of this year. 
Essential investments will have to be kept on such 
a low level that unemployment will spread. 
Many industrial undertakings will find it difficult 
to meet the test of competition. We still share 
the belief, formerly held by Mr. Butler, that 
monetary policies alone will not produce ‘“‘de- 
cisive results."" The gamble of British authorities 
is that Washington will again come to the 
rescue and that the trend of dollar prices will 
again move upward. Another inflationary <; 
will have to be injected if “‘monetary measures” 
alone are not sufficient. We may therefore 
conclude that a new depreciation of the pound 
will follow the introduction of a convertible com- 
mercial pound, 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES & 
CLEARINGS 


Banknotes of 3 note-issuing banks amounted 
at end of February to $799,388,353 of which HK 
& Shanghai Bank accounted for $755,876,770, 
Chartered Bank $39,204,358 and Mercantile Bank 
$4,307,225. In line with reduced business acti- 
vity note issue has declined. 


Clearing house total for March w $1,213,- 
957,889. In the preceding months of Feb., Jan., 
Dec. Nov. it was resp. $1324 million, 1334 m., 
1356 m. and 1367 m. As trade is falling off 
and local business activity «passes ‘through a 
period of recession’ the clearing house figures 
reflect these conditions. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week March 31 to April 5: 


GOLD: Highest & lowest prices for .945 fine 
tael $315—300, per .99 fine tael in Macao and 
Canton resp. $3254,—311% and $323—309. Day- 
to-day high & low: $315—311%4,; 313144—3095, ; 
3115.—309% ; 308—303%; 304%—300; holiday. 
Week’s opening 315, closing 303%. Crossrates 
US$41.04—40.60, cif Macao contracts for total 
of 12,800 ozs US$40.68—40.58. 


Market was weak and speculators a la hausse 
were dismayed. The slump was caused by firm 
sterling position abroad resulting in US$ decline, 
weakness of world gold markets, decline in 


export demand. Local trade depression contri- — 
buted to sluggishness of market. Goldsmiths 


found themselves in an embarrassing position: 


offers by far exceeded inquiry. The bulls de- | 
plored the sterling strength and attribute their | 


bad luck to Britain’s good luck. They also find 
that the politica] situation has very much int- 
proved and that Korea may soon be out of the 
headlines with neW ‘incidents’ unlikely to hap- 
pen. For some time to come, perhaps until 
the spring of next year, there may be no com- 
plications. Moscow shows even some signs of 
accommodation; one never. knows what the Bol- 
shevik Politburo have up their sleeves. 


Interest for change over totaled last week 
45c.. for. 10., taels. Tradings : 147,000 or daily 
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iaverage 29,400 taels. Positions: 93,500. Cash 


sales: 21,830 of which 4830 in the official 
Exports: 12,500 of which 4000 to Bang- 


sche kok, 8500 to Singapore, with a small lot to 
nese Borneo. Bangkok controls appeared more effec- 


are interceptors were active. 


tive thus ruining exporters’ prospects. Smuggling 
has been badly punished, by seizures, as Siamese 
Singapore is not roll- 


rob- ing in money as last year and there is therefore 


ities investment in gold. 
be jconsequently mtaking HK exports not very 


stee! 
of 
ties. 


‘tin India. 


lerossrates of US$2.391—2.474. 


have dropped 
re- 
munerative especially when considering the risk 
involved in smuggling. 


Prices 


Imports: 24,000 all of which but 600 from 
Taiwan and China came from Macao. Arrivals 
in Macao from flying boats totaled 40,500 ozs 
fine. During Jan./March 1952 imports into 
Macao exceeded 380,000 ozs fine which is con- 
siderably less than the average for 1951 of 
258,000 per month or 774,000 ozs per quarter. 
The decline in Macao imports reflects lower 
demand in Far Eastern ports and particularly 
Macao’s business may come to an 
end if and when demand in Bangkok and 
Singapore is fully satisfied. This possibility is 


tviewed with concern both by the Macao govt 


and by the import-controlling syndicate. 


US$: High & low for US notes HK$6665%.— 
642%, DD 665—645, TT 669—646%4 equiv. to 
Day-to-day rates 


or TT and notes: 

Day TT high TT low Note high Note low 
March 31 669 66314 666% 66114 
Apr. 1 66614 662 664% 659% 

664% 660% 66214 65814 
< 651 657% 648%, 
64614 651% 642% 
5 Holiday 
Sales: TT sector US$1,410,000, Notes spot 
391,000, 


forward 4,320,000, DD 395,000. Sterling 
strength—dollar weakness. Bangkok and Manila 
sold TT which was in excess of merchant, gold 
importers and nfiscellaneous demand. In notes 
speculators continued selling and as yet there 
was no sign of profit-taking checks. Change over 


interest totaled $3.55 per unit of US$1000, in 
favor of sellers. US notes stock in HK was 
considered very heavy. Average positions taken 
figured at US$5%4 million. DD sector witnessed 
heavier inward remitances from oversea Chinese 
for Easter holidays (Apr. 18) and for Chinese 
Ming (tomb sweeping) festival (Apr. 


SILVER: Prices per tael $6.67—6.65, dollar 
coin 4.29—4.27, small coins 3.30—3.28. Sales: 
2000 taels, 3000 dollar coins. 


BANKNOTES & DD. DD Singapore quoted 
$1.86, Manila 2.43—2.39. Bangkok .33—.315. 


Sales totaled Mal.$350,000, pesos 120,000, bah‘ 
2% m. 


Banknote rates per one unit: London $15.85— 
15.82, Australia 12.65—12.538, N. Zealand 13.95— 
13.85, Egypt 13.40—13.30, S. Africa 16.00— 
15.90, India 1.16%—1.1%, Pakistan 1.26, 
Ceylon 1.05, Malaya 1.835—1.81, Canada 6.57— 
6.45, Manila 2.46—2.42, Macao 1.10, Indochina 
.1438—.135, Bangkok .325—.31. Indonesia .302— 
a Japanese yen, per 10,000, quoted 156%,— 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: People’s Bank of 


China yuan, per one million, quoted $202—200, 


DD Canton 231—229, Amoy 193—192, with sales 
resp. PBY 40 m., 70 m. and 110 m. Canton 


HK$ exchange quoted 90, gold and US$ exchange 


with Shanghai resp. 88 and 84. 


Official rates 
in Peking remained as before at PBY 62.250 


_ per sterling, 22,270 per US$3880 per HK$ while 


$ 


US notes quote 20,040, HK notes 3490 and gold 
per oz 900,000, silver per oz 12,000 and silver 
dollar coin 11,500. Black market was dead. 
Control measures by the People’s government 
are effective—though very draconic. 


Taiwan yuan per 10,000 quoted $2500—2470, 


_ for notes, and $2550—2540 for DD Taipei. Sales: 


250,000 yuan in notes, 2 million in DD. Go'd 
and US$ transfer with Taipei quoted resp. 104 
and 108 in Hongkong for 100 in Taiwan. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the -week Apri] 7—12 (the lith 
and 12th having been Easter holidays) -— 


GOLD: Highest’ & lowest .945 fine tael prices 
$3064%,—300%, Macao and Canton .99 fine tael 
prices resp. $318—312 and $316—310. Day-to- 
day prices here were for the four trading days: 
$303 —300% ; 304% —300% ; 306%,—3038% ; 
$04%.—302%. Week's opening 302%, closing 
303%. Crossrates US$40.85—40.70 per oz, cif 
Macao contracts for a total of 19,200 ozs 
US$40. 60—40.45. 


Market was steady as result of bear covering. 
Trading outlook is not encouraging with fewer 
inquiries from S.E. Asia ports. Interest for 
change over totaled $0.38 in favor of sellers. 
Tradings: 133,200 taels or 33,300 per average 
day._. Positions: 92,500. Cash sales: 21,070 taels 
of which ‘3070 officially listed. Imports: 15,500 
from Macao. Exports: 12,500 of which 7500 to 


Singapore, 5000 to Bangkok. 


SILVER: A dead market. Prices per tael 
$6.67, dollar’ coin 4.29, small coins 3.30. Sales: 
only 2000 dollar coins. 


US$: Highest & lowest prices per US notes 
HK$654144—-643%4, DD 654—644%, TT 6561%4,—646 
equiv. to crosses of US$2.437—2.476. Day-to- 
day prices for TT, high & low: 651—646;: 652— 
648%; 656%,—650%4; 654—652%; and for notes: 
64914—-643%,; 650%4—645%; 654144—648% ; 652— 
649%. Sales: TT sector US$950,000, DD 215,000, 
notes spot 519,000, notes futures 6,320,000. 


In the TT sector gold importers’ demand and 
merchant inguiry improved rate; sales by Bang- 
kok were small. In the notes sector there was 
bear covering which was not fully met by offers 
from Japan, Taiwan and Manila. Idle cash in 
hands of local speculators caused increase in 
volume. Position amounted last week, per aver- 
age day, to US$5% million. Interest favored 
sellers and totaled $1.20 per unit. Largest 
overbought position was held by Hang Seng 
bank with US$2 million. The DD sector was 
neglected as oversea Chinese remittances ceased 
to flow in. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore quoted 
$1.86—1.85%4, Manila 2.29-—-2.22, Bangkok .328-— 
.816, and sales totaled M$400,000, pesos 220,- 
000, baht 1 million. 


Banknote rates- London $15.90—15.85, Aus- 
tralia 12.60—12.55, New Zealand 13.85, Egypt 
13.30, S. Africa 16—15.90, India 1.17—1.16%4, 
Pakistan 1.23—1.2214, Burma .96, Ceylon 1.05— 
1.04144, Indochina .1445—.1405, Bangkok .32-— 
.3138, Indonesia .302—.30, Malaya 1.809—1.80, 
Canada 6.51—6.44%4, Macao 1.105—1.07%, 
Manila 2.41—2.39. Japanese yen notes per 
10,000 quoted $157-—-155%. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan quoted 
per 10,000 $2510—2480, and sales totaled 150,000 
yuan. DD Taipei quoted $2500—2450 and sales 
totaled 2% m. yuan. Gold and US$ transfers 
quoted resp. 104—102. 


Communist China’s currency quoted per one 
million PB yuan $203—202%, DD Canton and 
Amoy resp. 232—229 and 193—192. Sales resp. 
PBY 40 million, 120 mt. and 150 m. Business 
increased as the persecution campaign in China 
was nearing its end; the five-antis have wreaked 
havoc however with old established businesses. 
Transfer with Amoy quoted HK$5.605 per US$, 
with Canton in HK$ quvted &8, with Shangbai 
in gold and US$ quoted rezn. §8 and 84 (for 
100 in China). 


HK COMPANY REGISTRATIONS 


The following new private confpanies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
April 5, 1952:— 


Hunghom Wing Lok Theatre Company, Limited, 
Proprietors and managers of theatre, cinemas, 
etec.; Nominal Capital $400,000; Registered 
Office, Hunghom Inland Lot No. 231, Bulkeley 
Street, Kow!oon; Subscribers—Kwan Kai Ming, 
152 Nga Tsin Wai Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon 
Merchant: Lui Wai Chau, 15 Bonham Road, 
Hongkong, Solicitors’ Clerk; Ching Chan Kaa, 


15 Ki Lung Street, ground floor, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


Ming Fung Hong Company, Limited, Importers, 
exporters and dealers of electrical goods ; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 145 Des 
Voeux Road Central,. Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Michael Poon, 19 Broadwood Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Poon Tso Fong, 8 Stafford 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Reliance Construction & Engineering Company, 
Limited, Builders, contractors, founders, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, 
Room 404, Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Robert 
Philip Brown, 74 Nathan Road, Kowloon, En- 
gineer; Chou Suan Tsuan, 407 Chathant Road, 
ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Copshill Company Limited, To acquire and hold 
freehold and leasehold land, chattels real and 
personal, shares, etc.; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
Building, 3rd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers—E. R. Hill, 5 Hillcrest, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; U.J.C. Hill, 5 Hil'crest, The 
Peak, Hongkong, Housewife. 


HONGKONG AND WHAMPOA 
DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room of 
the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hongkong, on 
Monday, the 5th May, 1952, at noon 
for the following purposes :— 


Notice to Shareholders 


1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and the Re- 
port of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 


2. To declare a dividend. 
8. To elect Directors. 
4. To appoint Auditors and fix 


their remuneration. 


5. To transact any other ordin- 
ary business of the Company. 


NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will be 
closed from the 21st April, 1952 to 
the 5th May, 1952, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 


A. STORRAR, 
Chief: Manager. 


Hong Kong, 9th April 1952. 
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REGISTRATION OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC COMPANIES IN HONGKONG IN 1947 TO 1951 
Numbers and Capital in H.K.$. 

10.000 50.000 100,000 500,000 1,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,000 25,000,000 50,000,000 100,000,000 Totals 
Under to to to to to to to to to And Capital 

Year Nil 10,000 49,999 99,999 499,999 999,999 4,999,999 9,999,999 24,999,999 49,999,999 99,999,999 Over No. % 
1947 9 3 12 14 116 43 75 9 12 2 — 1 296 494,014,500 
1948 9 y) 9 6 60 37 60 16 10 3 1 1 214 804,126,956 
1949 10 1 7 4 82 62 76 16 5 — — — 963 313,530,070 
1950 4 1 6 5 73 49 73 6 4 — — — 221 228,944,000 
1951 14 1 12 7 71 52 59 9 2 — — — 227 197,112,300 


Total for five postwar years of 1947 to 1951: HK$2,037,727,826; and for first quarter of 1952 of $65,691,000, making a grand 
total of $2,103,418,826. 


REGISTRATION OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC COMPANIES 


Numbers & Capital January to March 1952 


IN HONGKONG IN 1952 


(In H.K. $) 
10,000 50,000 100,000 500,000 1,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,000 Totals 
1952 Nil Under to to to to to to to Capital 

10,000 49,999 99,999 499,999 999,999 4,999,999 9,999,999 24,999,999 No. $ 
January - - — 3 3 4 10 10,070,000.00 
February - - - 1 — — 3 9 6 7 — 1 27 22,620,000.00 
March - - — 1 — — 8 4 14 — 28 33,001,000.00 
Total for 1st quarter 1952 1 1 3 20 13 25 2 65  65,691,000.00 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Dull conditions prevailed in Malayan markets 
during last March week and the volume of 
transactions was the smallest to date this year. 
The slight easing in demand for both Rubber 
and Tin and reports of difficult trading con- 
ditions in the Port have all contributed to this 
state- but also, from the experience of many 
years, we have learned to expect a_ seasonal 
slackening to set in almost. to a day after the 
Ides of March. 


In the Industrial section exceptions to the 
general trend were Robinsons, which came 
into demand and undoubtedly derived interest 
from the throng of women attending the Annual 
Sale, and Straits Traders which were a turn 
better with the approach of the presentation 
of the Annual Report. 


Anmtong Tins the main interest was in some 
half dozen Companies, Petaling, Sungei Way 
and Rantau in the Dollar Section and Austral 
Amalgansated, Berjuntai and Larut in the Austra- 
lian section. The only sterling transactions were 
in Ampat. 


During the week we have dealt for the first 
time in the 10/- (Australian) shares of Consoli- 
dated Tin Dredging Company Limited, a Mel- 
bourne merger of nine Companies operating 
in Siam and Malaya. The shares opened at 
4/6 ‘Australian and we believe that they wi!l 
develop into a useful counter for Malayan 
operators. 


Rubber shares had a particularly dull week 
in which sellers generally were unwilling to 
reduce limits or buyers to improve. Kempas, 
however, had some buying at improved rates. 


In the Loan market Provident Funds sought 
short term taxables and again Singapore bought 
smfall quantities of British 34%.% War Loan. 


Business Done 29th March—ith April. 


Industrials. Borneo Co. 23/9, Fraser & Neave 
$3.70, Gammon $2.821%%4, Hammer $42.00, Jack- 
son & Co. $2.50 and $2.25, Malayan Breweries 
$4.92%4 and $4.95, Malayan Cement 90 cents, 
Paterson Simons 12/6, Robinson Ordinary $3.82% 
to $3.87%%, Singapore Cold Storage $4.65 to 
$4.671%, Straits Times $3.70 to $3.65, Straits 


Trading $22.00, Henry Waugh $2.70, Wearne 
$4.80 to $4.70. 

Tins. Hong Fatt $1.34 and $1.35, Jelebu $1.20, 
Kesang $1.00, Klang River $2.57%%, Kuchai 
$3.10, Petaling $6.55 and $6.60, Rantau $4.07% 
and $4.10, Sungei Way $4.10, Austral Amalga- 
mated 15/9 to 16/6, 54/-, Rawang Tinfields 
10/9 to 11/3. 


Consolidated Tin Dredging 4/6 Australian. 
Ampat 7/2 to 7/-. 
Gold. Raub $4.05 and $4.20. 


Rubbers, Ayer Panas $1.7744, Basset 71 cents, 
Lunas $2.40, Sungei Bagan $2.05. 


Overseas Investments. Home. Distillers 18/3. 

Australian. Blair Athol Coal & Timber 14/3, 
Popes Industries 27/6 cum to 27/3 ex div., 
Australian currency. 


South African. Associated Manganese 45/9, 
Western Holdings 5% Convertible notes £107. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


$80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or 


US$15.50. 
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BANQUE DE L'INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in Francs with Limited Liability) 


Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


| 


HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
EU ROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti. 
Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 


Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de l’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 


Banque de |’Indochine (South Africa) Lid. (Johannesburg 
Port Elizabeth) 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. — 


Agents for: 


CHINA NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 
AUSTRALIAN - ORIENTAL LINE, LTD 
BLUE FUNNEL LINE 

DE LA RAMA. LINE 

and CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS, LTD. 


ESTABLISHEO 184] 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS © 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONC. 


GILMAN £ COMPANY LTD. 


| | No. 16 
| 
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Established 1836. 


P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBR” 


IMPORTS (General) 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, COAL, TIM- 
BER INCLUDING HARDBOARDS, METAIS & LIGHT 
MACHINERY, RUBBER, CHEMICALS & DYES, LINSEED 
OILS & VARNISHES, PAINTS, FOODSTUFFS & PRO- 
DUCE, SUNDRIES, 


WINES & SPIRITS: 
TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
COURVOISIER COGNAC 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE UP 
GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG PRODUCTS, 
HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, GINGER, MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS, TEA. | 


SHIPPING: Services 
BURNS, PHILIP LINE one 
INSURANCE: INDO-CHINA, 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PHILIPPINES, 
BURMA @ 
BORNEO. 


Agents for 


COLONY OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
BRITISH PHOSPHATE COMMISSIONERS. 
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General Agents: BUTTERFIELD G SWIRE 
-Passage, call 56260, 30331 Freight, call 58948 


CH-268 


Over 80 years leadership in 
meeting the exacting require- 
ments of the “Machine Age”. 
Consult our’ specialists in 
helping to solve. your Auto- . 
motive, Industrial and Marine- 
Fuel Lubricating problems. 


Standard.Vacuum 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 
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- 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE | 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
mv. Loading Hongkong 20th Apr. = = 
mv. “FERNHILL” .... .... 5th May 
mv. “TALLEYRAND” .... 20th May 
” ” Sth June There and back by B. O. A. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to Seuth American and West African Ports. 


Plan now to fly to this year’s British Industries Fair, London and 
Birmingham, May 5th to 16th. This famous trade fair is a vast 
market place where you will be able to see the world’s greatest 
display of British products. Furthermore, personal contact with 
representatives of leading British firms will enable you to discuss 
your requirements and obtain up-to-date information about what 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Britain has to offer. Fly there in the pressurised comfort of a 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji B.O.A.C. Argonaut... you enjoy complimentary meals and drinks 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY en route. No tips or extras for traditionally fine Speedbird service. 
& BRISBANE Information & Bookings: Consult your uzual Travel Agent or Jardine, Matheson & Co, Ltd. 
| ; (General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder St., H.K., Tel. 27765-6, 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE 
Ae es care oO u 
via RABAUL B. O 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR YANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “WASHINGTON” 
Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 3rd May 


EAS AIRWAYS CORPORATI 


* 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 


Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


i 
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No. 16 


MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


m/s 
m/s 
m/s 


m/s 


m/s “LAURA MAERSK” .... 


m/s 


Pedder Building. 


Poris, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 
“NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... .... 
“SALLY MAERSK” .... .... .... .... 
“LEISE MAERSK” 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


May 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 
“LEXA -MAERSK” 


“LEXA MAERSK” 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Tels. 36066-9 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 


17 


17 


17 
28 
13 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 


The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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